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A L PA Capt. George F. Shores is now the holder of the unofficia 
commercial air transport speed record between Chicagc 
and Washington. He made the trip in | hour, |! minute: 

@ amera and 30 seconds. 


Some Highlights and Sidelights 
of the News and ALPA in Pictures 





Carol Gosgrove (bottom) is the 8,000 stewardess to 
graduate from AAL's Stewardess College. 





Gene Wolf (HAL) is shown holding a perfect 
scale model of a DC-8 which he built in his 


spare time. 
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HE white circle on the cover shows 

a radar scope mounted in the cock- 

1 of a commercial airliner. A recent 
AA ruling now provides that airborne 
idar must be installed on all aircraft 
ed for the carriage of passengers under 
e provisions of Parts 40, 41, or 42 of 
e Civil Air Regulations. After the dates 
ecified, the following transport cate- 
ry airplanes shall not be used for 
carriage of passengers under the 
ovistons of Parts 40, 41, or 42 of the 
ivil Air Regulations, unless approved 
rborne weather radar equipment is 
talled in such airplanes: (1) July 1, 


960 for all turbine powered air planes 
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certified under the transport category 
rules; (2) Jan. 1, 1961 for DC-7 and 6 
series, Lockheed 1049 and 1649 series; 
(3) Jan. 1, 1962 for all airplanes certi- 
fied under the transport category rules, 
except C-46 type airplanes; included 
in this provision are the Boeing 373, 
Convair 240, 340 and 440, Lockheed 
049 and 749, Martin 202 and 404, and 
the Douglas DC-4. 

Helicopters have not been included 
in this regulation. Also omitted from 
the list of airplanes subject to the new 
rule are C-46, DC-3 and L-18 type air- 
planes; the provisions of the regulation 
also exept airplanes used solely within 
the states of Alaska and Hawaii, or 


during all cargo, training, test or ferry 
flights. 

The regulation also contains on air 
carrier dispatch requirement to insure 
that the radar equipment will be in a 
satisfactory operating condition when 
needed. The new ruling was proposed 
to require that such radar equipment 
be in operation for all IFR flights and 
for night VFR flights when thunder- 
storms or severe weather conditions 
were forecast for the flight plan route 
during the time of the flight. 

A complete reprint of the proposal 
for airborne radar and for the use of 
alcoholic beverages on commercial air- 
craft is included in this issue on page 30. 
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Air Safety 





What Are The Real Problems? 


ee 





By C. N. SAYEN 
President, ALPA 


(Following is a complete text of the testimony presented 
by President C. N. Sayen, January 19, before the Aviation 
Sub-Committee of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, which is holding hearings on Aviation 
Safety and the first year’s operation of the FAA.) 

Before beginning this discussion, I believe that a few 
words about the competence of this organization and its 
members to make these comments and the organizational 
structure throughout which safety problems are processed 
would be helpful. This Association currently represents 
the pilots of 49 air lines through 149 councils located 
throughout the United States, its territories, and a num- 
ber of foreign countries. Each council has an Air Safety 
Committee composed of active air line pilots who are 
selected for their competence and interest in the air safety 
problems being encountered by their pilots. The Chair- 
men of all of the Council Air Safety Committees are 
organized into a Central Air Safety Committee which 
coordinates the safety activities of all of the pilots of 
the particular air line, subject to the authority of the 
Master Executive Council which is their highest govern- 
ing body and which is subject only to the Board of Di- 
rectors which makes national policy for all pilot groups 
within the Association. In addition to the air line by air 
line pilot safety organization within ALPA, Regionai 
Safety Chairmen are appointed within five main geo- 
graphic regions and within sub-regions. These pilots co- 
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ordinate the safety activities which are primarily regional 
in character. Each pilot group designates Accident Inves- 
tigation Representatives who, along with Regional Acci- 
dent Representatives, participate in the investigation of 
all major air carrier accidents and report their findings 
to the President of the Association. The activities of all 
of these safety representatives are coordinated by the 
international officers of the Association and by a profes- 
sional staff. When specific problems require sustained 
study and representation, committees are created of pilots 
specializing in the particular subject and assisted by pro- 
fessional staff. For example such committees in recent 
years have reported on such problems as New Aircraft 
Evaluation, Training Standards, Collision Avoidance, 
Dangerous Cargo, Air Traffic Control, Physical Standards 
and others. The average pilot appointed as a safety rep- 
resentative will be, in addition to his academic training 
and pilot training, an air line pilot of long experience. 
He will be working as a safety representative in a field 
where he is personally concerned with his own survival 
and economic security. His daily work routine requires 
monitoring of the aircraft, aviation facilities, and proce- 
dures upon which he depends. He must, by training and 
experience be very critical of inadequacies and be able 
to do something about them. While many of the pilots 
are trained, experienced and some are currently active in 
military operations, they are now specialists in civil avia- 
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ACCIDENTS (1959) FATAL AND NON-FATAL 
P Terminal Area Accidents 
: No. of : 
Date Carrier Equipment Location Summary 

Jan. 14 EAL DC-7B New Orleans, La. 0 Unreported smog during flare out for landing and unsuccessful edie 
substantial damage—fire hazard. Improved approach and runway lighting and 
weather reporting would have prevented this accident. Airplane came to rest 
approximately 3,800 ft. from threshold and along side of runway. 

vs Jan. 25 EAL M-404 Plattsburg, N.Y. 0 Airplane struck unreported snow bank at runway approach end. Snow bank 
was three to four feet high, unmarked and blended into the surrounding ter- 
rain. Nose wheels and fuselage damage was moderate. Airplane stopped about 
2,000 ft. from threshold. 

Jan. 27 CAP Viscount Lansing, Mich. 0 Airplane struck unreported frozen snow bank at threshold of runway and 
damaged propellers, and landing gear. Airplane slid approximately 1,400 ft. 
before coming to rest on its left wing. Snow bank blended into surrounding 

; terrain, Weather was no fector. 
e 

Feb. 3 AAL Electra New York 65 Inaccurate altitude ‘and weather information. Lack of landing aids. Airplane 
contacted water 4,980 ft. short of runway threshold. 

Feb. 5 CAP Viscount Chicago, Ill. 0 Improper snow removal with no notification to crew. Weather was not a fac- 
tor. Night VFR. Airplane struck unreported snowdrifts on runway during land- 
ing. Damage fined to engines and propellers. Airplane came to a stop 
approximately 2,300 ft. from threshold. 

5 | March 15 AAL CY-240 Chicago, Ill. 0 Lack of landing aids (approach light and 1LS)—night, rain, marginal weather 
conditions. Airplane contacted ground approximately 34 mile from runway. 

| April 9 CAL ‘Viscount Houston, Texas 0 Airplane slid off runway while landing under conditions of rain and poor 

visibility. Inadequate runway markings and other landing aids were apparent. 

April 10 PAA B-377 Juneau, Alaska 0 Aircraft landed short of runway during daylight conditions causing damage 
to the airframe which resulted in fire which practically consumed the airplane. 
No fatalities and one minor injury. No underrun surface near the approach 

end of the runway. Airplane touched down approximately 40 ft. short of the 
? hard runway surface. 

7 May 12 CAP Constellation Charleston, W. Va. 2 Aircraft overran runway end and slid downhill during marginal weather condi- 
e tions. Lack of landing aids, slick runways, downhill gradient were in evidence. 
| July 22 EAL DC-7B Idlewild 0 Airplane landed y aagoe Kage § 15 ft. short of the threshold and left gear 
struck sharp curb-like edge of runway breaking off left gear. Airplane came 
to a stop 4,280 ft. from approach end of runway. Extensive damage—no 

injuries—potential fire threat. 

Aug. 26 CAP DC-3 Charleston, W. Ya. 0 Aircraft overran runway on a night landing during adverse weather conditions. 

5 Slippery blacktop runway. 
Nov. 1 PAi = DC-3 Charlottesville, Va. 23 Aids for approach to airport considered marginal. 

nal Nov. 24 TWA Constellation Chicago, Ill. 12 Following fire warning and feathering engine, airplane returned to airport 
Jes- and during circling approach it crashed approximately 1,000 ft. from the 
eci- runway end. ; 

of Dec. | AAA M-202 Williamsport, Pa. 25 After first approach airplane circled for a landing and struck hill one mile 
ngs — south of the airport. Modern airport approach aids lacking. 

all §$ eo 8 eo a uae : ; “es ee 

the 
fes- 
ned 
lots which presents substantially different problems. would be served by our coming before you to tell you how 
oro- In international aviation; ALPA has affiliated with the good we are. We are here to criticize, to point out areas of 
ent organizations of 33 other countries whose members weakness and poor performance, and hopefully, to stimulate 
: form practically all commercial flying outside the Iron action and planning for the future. This has been our role for 
raft g rtain countries. The Secretaries and staff of the Feder- almost thirty years and we intend to continue it. One of the 
nce i are maintained in London. The Federation provides a primary responsibilities of the pilot and his organization is to 
rds} ans of processing technical and safety problems of an in- constantly monitor aviation facilities and programs and to 
rep- national nature in aviation by the coordination of pilot point out areas of hazard and inefficiency. 

Se rts and through international agencies. The air safety or- Some people seem to think this is wrong and that criticism 
_—s nizations of ALPA and IFALPA make available a means of and controversy should be avoided .. . particularly when it is 
nce. ynitoring the aviation facilities, equipment and procedure aimed at them. They say that those who criticize are “pressure 
ield sughout the world twenty-four hours a day each day of groups.” We do not agree. Criticism and controversy are very 
ival year and processing the problems which are detected. basic foundations of our system of life and government and 
ires , Before beginning our discussion of problem areas, we want without them very few basic decisions would be made and 
; put our remarks in perspective. Air transportation is a safe much progress would be delayed. 

oce- ‘ans of travel and we have great confidence in its ability We would like to point out, for example, that we were 
and provide even safer, more comfortable, and a more efficient roundly condemned by public officials, certain segments of the 
able vel in the future. However, it is a potentially hazardous press and others, when we were critical and insisted that the 
lots isiness in which the highest degree of care must be main- following items be added or changes be made over the years: 

; ned in order to keep it safe and efficient. It is an industry 5 Seniesa il 
em constant technological change which, therefore, requires (1) Full eat ering propellers. 
Via- ntinuous planning and re-evaluation. No purpose however (2) Reversible propellers. 
LoT | BRUARY, 1960 Pace 5 





(3) Approach lights. 

(4) Improvements in air traffic control in the early 1950's. 
(We were told that we were alarmists and that the 
system was fine.) 

(5) Temperature accountability. 

(6) The removal of CAA from the Department of Com- 

merce. 

Standardization of the location of basic flight instru- 

ments. 

(8) FAA approval of training programs. 

(9) Airborne radar. 

(10) Increased requirements for copilots. 

and many others— 

Our statement, therefore, will be critical and will point 
out deficiencies and hazards. This does not mean it is not 
meant to be constructive or that we feel air transportation is 
not a safe, comfortable way to travel. We merely want to keep 
it that way and to accomplish this we have found we must 
be aggressively critical and occasionally hurt someone’s feel- 
ings. 
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The Safety Record During 1959 

The committee has available to it the statistical record on 
air safety during 1959. We will merely summarize our view of 
it briefly. 

The record for 1959 is not good. The Association’s records 
show that during the calendar year 1959, 16 fatal accidents 
involving United States carriers occurred in which 271 pas- 
sengers and 60 crew members were killed. These accidents 
may be categorized as follows: 

7—on approach to airport 

8—enroute (mechanical, weather, flight controls, fire, etc.) 

1—during takeoff (engine failure) 

Of these 16 fatal accidents, 10 involved trunk carriers, 
3 involved local service carriers, 2 involved certificated cargo 
carriers, and 1 territorial carrier. 

While 1959 was the first year of operation of straight jet 
aircraft and there were a number of near accidents, no major 
accident occurred in passenger service. There were, however, 
two major training accidents in which two aircraft were de- 
stroyed and nine crew members were killed. 

Three major accidents in passenger service involved tur- 
bine powered, propeller driven aircraft. Two involved the 
Electra which was introduced into service in 1959 and one 
involved the Viscount. There were no fatal accidents involving 
the turbo-prop F-27 which was introduced into service in con- 
siderable numbers in 1959. 

While there is no single cause or trend to which these 
fatal accidents may be attributed, they may be grouped roughly 
into two major categories (1) those occurring during the ap- 
proach to an airport and (2) those occurring due to the dis- 
integration of the aircraft in flight. One occurred during 
takeoff due to engine failure. 

In addition to the foregoing, there were a number of very 
serious accidents which, fortunately, did not result in fatalities. 
Our records show at least 23 more serious accidents that had 
fatal potential. Of these the Association records reveal that all 
but three were associated with the approach or landing. Of the 
remaining three, two involved fire in flight and one a control 
problem. 

Any review of an accident record must have a primary 
purpose ... to determine whether there are dangerous areas 
of deficiency which require remedial action in order to prevent 
similar accidents in the future. We believe that there is much 
to be learned from the record of the past year and the fol- 
lowing discussion will cover areas in which we feel considerable 
improvement in aviation safety is possible. Many of these areas 
are familiar and will be recognized as problems with which 
the pilots have been concerned for a number of years. 

The Inadequacy of Terminal Area Facilities 

Previous sessions of Congress have been greatly concerned 
with the air traffic separation provided by the Federal govern- 
ment and the accidents and near accidents which were stem- 
ming from its inadequacies. This was one of the important 
problems which motivated Congress to enact the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1959. Whenever this matter has been discussed, we 
have attempted to point out that a safe and efficient air traffic 
system must encompass more than the aispace from airport to 
airport but must, in fact, stretch from the ramp of the depar- 
ture airport to the ramp of the destination airport. There is 
not much logic in building an efficient air traffic separation 
system between two airports and leaving a bottleneck at both 
ends. 

We believe that one of the most critical problem areas 
in aviation today is the inadequacy of the terminal area facili- 
ties. By terminal area facilities, we mean the navigation, com- 
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munication, traffic separation, visual aid, and airport facilities 
by which the pilot takes his aircraft from the enroute system 
makes an approach to the airport, lands, and guides his air- 
craft safely to the ramp. These facilities have lagged badly 
behind the development of the aircraft and the growth of ai 
traffic and the accident record for 1959 and previous year: 
bears this out. An examination of the major and minor acci- 
dent record for prior years will also reveal the large number 
of accidents occurring in the terminal area with approach 
and landing accidents predominating. 

The Association’s records of serious fatal and non-fatal 
air carrier accidents (domestic and international) during 195‘ 
indicate that of 39 accidents, 14 occurred during the approach 
or landing (terminal area). This accounted for 36 per cent of 
the 1959 air carrier accidents and 37 per cent of the total 195¢ 
fatalities. From our analysis these accidents resulted, in whole 
or part, from a lack of landing aids and airport safety. 

In our opinion, no single category of preventable accidents 
has caused so much loss of life, injury, delay and substandard 
air service, destroyed and damaged aircraft, and adversely 
affected the growth of the aviation industry than the con- 





(DOMESTIC & INTERNATIONAL) 
(Calendar Year 1959) 
From CAB Records and ALPA Files 








| Passen-| 
Airline, (Crew gers 
No. Date Equipment, and Location {Killed Killed|\ Comments 
| 2/3/59 AAL, Electra—New York, N.Y.| 3 63 |Approach 
2 3/30/59 RID, C.46—Alma, Ga. | 2 — (Fire 
enroute 
3. 5/12/59 CAP, Viscount,—Chase, Md. 4 27 |Weather 
| enroute 
4 5/12/59 CAP, Connie—Charleston, W.Va.) | | |Approach 
5 6/26/59 TWA, 1649—Milan, Italy, (Int'l.)| 9 59 |Explosion 
| enroute 
6 *8/15/59 AAL, 707—Calverton, N.Y. | 5 — |Approach 
7 9/2/59 AAXICO, C-46—Abilene, Texas! 2 — |Approach 
8 9/12/59 PAA, DC-4—Honduras (Int'l) | 3 — |Enroute 
9 9/29/59 Reeve, DC-4—Alaska =. 14 |Enroute 
10 9/29/59 BNF, Electra—Buffalo, Texas | 7 27 |\Enroute 
It *10/19/59 BNF, 707—Arlington, Wash. | 4 — (Enroute 
12 10/25/59 PAC, DC-3—Santa Monica, Cal.| 1 — |Take-off 
13, 11/1/59 PAI, DC-3—Charlottesville, Va.| 3 23 |Approach 
14 11/16/59 NAL, DC-7B—Biloxi, Miss. 6 36 |Enroute 
15 11/24/59 TWA, 1049H—Chicago, Ill. | 3 — |Approach 
16 12/1/59 AAA, M-202—Williamsport, Pa.| 4 21 |Approach 
*Training accidents not in CAB records. | — — 
| 60 271 


tinued lack of known and obtainable landing aids and airpor' 
safety standards. 

This is a difficult area in which to secure improvement: 
since there is usually overlapping jurisdiction between the 
federal government and municipalities. We believe, howeve1 
that it is a fundamental responsibility of the federal govern 
ment to provide the air traffic system of the country and an) 
air traffic system can only be as safe and efficient as th: 
capability of the airport and terminal area permits. The fed 
eral government must, therefore, provide leadership, prescrib« 
standards, and make available funds for this purpose. 

For many years and currently, modern instrument ap 
proach facilities have been installed on only one runway in one 
direction at a few airports. We now have 569 air line airport 
in the United States and U. S. carriers operate into 157 foreig: 
airports. We do not have at hand the exact figures for in 
stalled facilities but FAA planning figures indicated for the 
fiscal year 1959 there would be 210 air traffic control towe! 
services, 75 airport surveillance radar, 122 secondary radar 
65 long range radar, 30 radar centers, 185 Instrument Landing 
Systems, 53 approach light systems (of various kinds), and 2: 
sequenced flashing light systems. The FAA has indicated that 
for planning purposes, we can only expect 235 instrument land 
ing systems installed by 1963, 100 radar surveillance plu: 
beacon systems, and 30 ground radars for taxiing. 

As the foregoing figures indicate, there are a large numbe? 
of our air line airports that do not now have modern approact 
facilities and cannot expect to have them by 1963. As a result 
air line operations at many airports and many runways must 
be conducted with obsolete terminal area navigational anc 
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proach facilities, without approach lighting, adequate runway 
shting and other necessary facilities. 

With modern aircraft requiring longer runways, many of 
ir airports have become, for all practical purposes, single 
inway airports. Even our best equipped airports usually only 
ive straight in, full instrument approach capability in one 
rection on one runway. 

One of the most critical operating conditions which faces 
e air line pilot is the circling approach under low ceiling 
id visibility conditions. With smaller aircraft, this procedure 
undesirable but has some measure of practicality. However, 
ith larger, high speed aircraft this maneuver is extremely 
arginal during normal operation and critical during an emer- 
necy. Without modern approach and landing aids at airports 
id in more than one direction, operations must be conducted 
ith what is available. 

Some low density traffic airports into which the Civil 
.eronautics Board has certificated air line service have vir- 
ially no terminal area navigation, communication, or landing 
id facilities owned or operated by the government, or, for that 
iatter, by anyone else. Some have radio beacons installed by 
he air line. Some have low frequency ranges and VOR facili- 
ies without any additional approach aids such as the instru- 
1ent landing system, approach lights, runway lighting, etc. 

Fortunately most of the research and development needed 


to provide the necessary terminal area facilities has been com- 
pleted and the equipment is available for purchase. While the 


Administrator his initiated certain research programs in this 
trea, we believe that most of the necessary information is 
vailable on which to base any remaining decisions and that 
10 further delay should be countenanced because of lack of 
jecision by the government agencies concerned. 

The runways on many of our airports are too short for the 
et aircraft. Operations may only be conducted by substantial 
yperating compromises both in runway selection with regard to 
veight, wind direction, runway condition, etc., and with regard 


to flight planning because of restrictions as to fuel weight 


vhich may be carried. Under any runway condition, except 


that of smooth, dry runways, the performance standards estab- 


shed for the aircraft make the operation marginal. Runway 


length requirements often leave the pilot with a single runway 


round which to plan his flight regardless of weather and run- 
vay conditions. The same situation applies at other airports 
rr aircraft other than jets. 

Noise Problem Threatens to Compromise Airport Use 

Another serious problem threatens to compromise the safe 
nd efficient use of commercial airports through the adoption 
f operating restrictions designed to minimize the noise nui- 
ince for airport neighbors. In making this statement, we want 
clearly understood that the air line pilots are sympathetic 
) the legitimate noise complaints of the airport neighbor and 
ive cooperated and will continue to cooperate in any rational 
rogram designed to minimize the noise nuisance that is not 
n unreasonable compromise with safe operation. However, 
ansport aircraft today are operated under a rigid set of air- 
lane performance requirements which permit little deviation 
ithout compromising the safety of the operation. Noise regu- 
tions which represent a further compromise with present 
nimum standards for safety will not help the airport neigh- 
ir, the traveling public, or the aviation industry. Noise re- 
rictions which restrict the right of the pilot to exercise his 
st judgment in the interest of safe operation and noise alle- 
ation are not practical. 

We believe that the federal government possesses the ex- 
usive right to regulate interstate air commerce including the 
loption of any regulations establishing methods of alleviating 
ie noise problem. However, we feel strongly that any regu- 
ition adopted for the purpose of noise alleviation must be 
ympletely consistent with safe standards of operation and 
1ould not represent a further compromise of minimum stand- 
rds of safety. Any such compromise will result in further 
‘terioration of the utility of our airports and may be the 
1use of serious accidents in the terminal area. Most certainly 
1y such regulations adopted must first be predicated upon a 
itional standard establishing minimum safety which may not 
> compromised. 

Operational regulations may only move the noise laterally 

vertically and the eventual solution to the noise problem 
1ust come from adequate zoning of the approach and depar- 
ire zones from airports and a further reduction of noise at 
e source. 

Airport Zoning 

In 1952 following a series of disastrous air crashes in the 
icinity of airports and continued public complaints over air- 
raft noise, President Truman created a Commission consisting 
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of J. H. Doolittle, Chairman, C. F. Horne, and J. C. Hunsaker. 
The task of the Commission, known as the President’s Airport 
Commission, was to consider means to safeguard the lives of 
people living in the vicinity of airports and to alleviate for 
them, as far as possible, the disturbance that arises from the 
operation of aircraft. The report contained many excellent 
recommendations both for improvement of existing airports 
and criteria for any future construction of airports. The Com- 
mission stressed the urgent need for adherence to their sug- 
gestions. The following is a partial list of some of the recom- 
mendations which are as applicable today as in 1952 and, where 
followed, have contributed greatly to aviation safety. 

>» Support required airport development. New Airports 
will be needed and present airports must be improved. State, 
county and municipal governments should be prepared to 
assume their proper share of this expense. 

>» Expand Federal-Aid Airport Program. Authorization 
of matching funds for Federal aid to airports should be im- 
plemented by adequate appropriations. Highest priority in the 
application of Federal aid should be given to runways and their 
protective extensions incorporated into the airport, to bring 
major municipal airports up to standards recommended in this 
report. 

>» Integrate municipal and airport planning. Airports 
should be made a part of community master plans completely 
integrated with transportation requirements for passenger, ex- 
press, freight and postal services. Particular attention should 
be paid to limited access highways and other transportation 
facilities to reduce time to the airport from sources of air 
transport business. 

> Incorporate cleared runway extension areas into air- 
ports. The dominant runways of new airport projects should 
be cleared extensions at each end at least one-half mile in 
length and 1,000 feet wide. This area should be completely free 
from housing or any other form of obstruction. Such exten- 
sions should be considered an integral part of the airport. 

>» Establish effective zoning laws. A fan-shaped zone, be- 
yond the half-mile cleared extension described in Recommen- 
dation 4, at least two miles long and 6,000 feet wide at its 
outer limits should be established at new airports by zoning 
law, air easement or land purchase at each end of dominant 
runways. In this area, the height of buildings and also the use 
of the land should be controlled to eliminate the erection of 
places of public assembly, churches, hospitals, schools, etc., and 
to restrict residences to the more distant locations within the 
zone. 

> Improve existing airports. Existing airports must con- 
tinue to serve their communities. However, cities should go 
as far as is practical toward developing the cleared areas and 
zoned runway approaches recommended for new airports. No 
further building should be permitted on runway extensions 
and, wherever possible, objectionable structures should be re- 
moved. Operating procedures should be modified in line with 
Commission recommendations for minimizing hazard and nui- 
sance to persons living in the vicinity of such airports. 

>» Clarify laws and regulations governing use of airspace. 
Authority of the Federal, State or municipal governments with 
respect to the regulation of the use of airspace should be clari- 
fied to avoid conflicting regulation and laws. 

> Extend Civil Aeronautics Act to certificate airports. 
The Civil Aeronautics Act should be amended to require cer- 
tification of airports necessary for interstate commerce and to 
specify the terms and conditions under which airports so cer- 
tified shall be operated. Certificates should be revoked if mini- 
mum standards for safety are not maintained. Closing or 
abandonment of an airport should be ordered or allowed only 
if clearly in the public interest. 

>» Maintain positive air traffic control. Certain air traffic 
control zones in areas of high air traffic density should be 
made the subject of special regulations to insure that all air- 
craft within the zone are under positive air traffic control at 
all times regardless of weather. 

» Accelerate installation of aids to air navigations. Re- 
search and development programs and installation projects 
designed to improve aids to navigation and traffic control in 
the vicinity of airports, especially in congested areas, should 
be accelerated. Installation and adequate manning of radar 
traffic control systems should be given high priority. 

> Meet standard requirements for runway length. For 
each category of airport a standard runway length has been 
established consistent with its future planned use. Airports 
should bring their runways up to the standard. For intercon- 
tinental or transcontinental airports, the length of the domi- 
nant runways should be 8,400 feet with possibility of expansion 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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‘Five Minutes To Live’’ 


For the survivable airport crash fire, 
the basic fundamental of the NFPA’s 
airport crash protection recommenda- 
tions is to give five minutes of protec- 
tion to allow evacuation or permit 
rescue. Whether this is enough depends 
on the crash “fireworthiness” of the 
aircraft itself (its crash impact design 
fire hazards) , the severity of the impact 
injuries to the occupants, the adequacy 
of the aircraft’s emergency exits or 
rescue entries, and the training, skill 
and numerical strength of the airport’s 
rescue and fire crews. 

A secondary purpose of the NFPA’s 
airport fire protection recommendations 
is to protect aircraft on the ramp dur- 
ing hazardous servicing and mainten- 
ance operations. While fires are striking 
with apparent increased frequency dur- 
ing such operations, for the purposes 
of this article, I will ignore this im- 
portant role but ask that readers note 
its major significance. 

As a frequent airline customer, and 
on behalf of millions like me, I would 
like to pause here to offer my profound 
respect and admiration for the proven 
proficiency of the pilots on today’s air- 

























By George H. Tryon 


National Fire Protection Association 


line aircraft. Because of the safety 
record which pilots have established 
(and I do feel that the airline safety 
record is the pilots record), my job of 
selling the need for airport fire protec- 
tion is an extremely hard one. Believe 
it or not, the NFPA would like nothing 
better than for the pilots to put us out 
of “business” in this field, just as the 
motion picture industry has, for all 
practical purposes, voided the necessity 
for the once severe regulations on mo- 
tion picture projection techniques. That 
day has not yet come, but pursuit of 
the basic fundamentals make it a defi- 
nite possibility worth continuing effort. 

Now let me get to the meat of the 
NFPA’s “Suggestions for Aircraft Res- 
cue and Fire Fighting Services for Air- 
ports and Heliports” as promulgated in 
the 1959 Edition of NFPA No. 403. 
The following concepts are fundamen- 
tal: 

» They are designed to prevent or 
control a crash fire to permit rescue 
following a survivable accident on an 
airport or in the immediate environs. 
CAB statistics show that about one- 


third of all airline aircraft accident 
involving fire during the last decade 
occur on airports, a second one-thirc 
occur within 5 miles of an airport. Thu 
we can be of service in about two-third 
of the accidents if the impact is no 
instantly fatal to all aboard. 

» They are not designed primarily to 
achieve complete extinguishment of a 
crash fire, although extinguishment i 
sometimes a vital necessity if rescus 
operations are to be successful and, in 
some cases, extinguishment within the 
five minute period of peak operational! 
capability is a definite possibility. 

» The equipment and personnel rec 
ommendations are based on the aircraft 
servicing the airport concerned. This is 
done by grouping aircraft into eight 
weight categories, carefully selected so 
as to relate to the occupant capacity of 
the aircraft and the potential fuel ex- 
posure. In other words, we have a 
systematic scale of protection built 
around the nature and degree of the 
hazard. 

> Unfortunately, this aformentioned 
scale of protection is not totally satis- 
factory because it does group in simila: 
weight categories and does not stipulate 
in a definitive way the precise protec 
tion requirements for each individual! 
aircraft. Experience has not proved thi 
a serious problem. 

We also now have the problem o 
evaluating the application of our scal 
of protection to the new jets. Oppo 
tunities which I have had to evaluat: 
the 707 indicates that Boeing has buil 
into this aircraft many design feature 
to improve the crash “fireworthiness’ 
of that aircraft. It would appear fron 
what we know so far of the 707 tha 
marked increases in equipment require 
ments for rescue are not necessarily in 
dicated although the personnel require 
ments have to be increased just by 
virtue of the capacity of this aircraft. 
do not have any knowledge as yet t 
permit an evaluation of the crash “fire 
worthiness” of the DC-8 and of the 
other jet transports now beginning tc 
be utilized in commercial operations 
These are things we will have to watcl 
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irefully to keep our recommendations 
) aircraft rescue and fire fighting up- 
-date. 

>» The NFPA’s recommendations 
‘cognize that there may be variance in 
ie demands for this equipment be- 
veen airports. Factors requiring indi- 
idual evaluation include parallel ver- 
is single runways, runways widely 
vaced or exceeding 8,000 feet in 
ngth, different airport terrain condi- 
ons (sand, mud, snow and their effeci 
n vehicle traction and mobility) and 
ight frequencies. In attempting to 


vrite an internationally acceptable set 


recommendations covering this sub- 
ct, it did appear vital that note be 
iade of the influence of these factors 
n the provision of equipment. Obvious- 
Chicago’s Midway Airport needs a 
igher scale of pro‘ection than does a 
mote airport in Africa having only 
1e or two daily airline operations per 
iy. This is not to say, as NFPA points 
it in its recommendations, that there 
any difference in the protection re- 
lirements for, say a Constellation that 
nds in Chicago as opposed to the same 
ircraft that lands at Nairobi in Kenya 
olony in Africa. The frequency of 
ght operations does, of course, how- 
er, have a bearing on the personnel 
signed to man the equipment as is 
fluenced by the distribution of traffic 
er each 24-hour period and from a 
actical and economical point of view, 
is necessary to establish some form 
s to how our guide is applied based on 
1e movement of aircraft in each of the 
eight categories established. At pres- 
it, Our recommendations base the ap- 
lication of our aircraft weights and 
s relation to equipment requirements 
n the basis of at least 150 movements 
month of the heaviest aircraft in serv- 
e at the airport. When the movement 
te of the heaviest aircraft is less than 
90, but more than 50, the protection 
illed for is not less than the next 
west scale. Perhaps of even greater 
ionificance is this matter of vehicle 
nobility and traction. We have had 
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many cases where trucks could not re- 
spond even on the airport to the scene 
of the actual crash due to bogging 
down of units that were not properly 
designed to operate off paved surfaces. 
The most recent such incident was in 
San Francisco on February 20, 1959. 
Thus it is that we give a great deal of 
attention in our recommendations to 
the design and construction of the vehi- 
cle and to traction and flotation speci- 
fications. A current project of our com- 
mittee is to draft more detailed specifi- 
cations for trucks for this specialized 
service to help guide airport manage- 
ment in their purchase. 

» Another basic fundamental in the 
NFPA’s recommendations is to provide 
a light rescue vehicle regardless of the 
availability of heavier units having ma- 
jor fire fighting capabilities. The idea 
here is that there should be a light, fast 
vehicle designed to reach accident sites 
quickly and initiate rescue operations 
pending the arrival of the major units 
of fire fighting equipment. Experience 
has taught us the wisdom of this recom- 
mendation and I think all pilots particu- 
larly will agree that this fundamental 
is a most important one to avoid the 
inherent time delay involved with the 
operation of the major units which 
weigh anywhere from 30,000 to 45,000 
pounds and whose acceleration and 
speed is necessarily limited by virtue of 
the basic design charac‘eristics of such 
heavy vehicles. The NFPA’s recommen- 
dations call for the light rescue vehicles, 
for instance, to have an acceleration 
such that from a standing start to 50 
miles per hour will consume not over 
25 seconds. For vehicles weighing over 
45,000 pounds, about the best accelera- 
tion we can get for the same speed 
would be 65 seconds using present day 
conventional prime movers. This rescue 
vehicle, of course, is one that carries 
rescue tools and in most cases, a quick 
smothering type of extinguishing medi- 
um such as dry chemical or carbon 
dioxide to handle incipient fires such as 
frequently occur in survivable accidents, 
but which might subsequently involve 





major amounts of fuel and _ aircraft 
components. 

>» The final fundamental that I want 
to mention is this matter of administra- 
tive control over the airport rescue and 
fire fighting services. The NFPA’s rec- 
ommendations state that this equipment 
should be under the administrative con- 
trol of airport management except 
where the services provided at airports 
are organized as part of a municipal or 
similar regional fire service and are 
thus under the direct administrative 
jurisdiction of the chief of the munic- 
ipal or regional fire department. The 
idea is to centralize management under 
an administrative head who can inte- 
grate fire department and aircraft oper- 
ations to assure effective and safe re- 
sponse of the emergency equipment on 
the movement area of the airport. In 
October of 1958, our Committee on 
Aircraft Rescue and Fire Fighting re- 
leased a statement to the press in an 
effort to stimulate the provision of air- 
craft rescue and fire fighting equipment 
at airports not yet so equipped. In this 
statement we highlighted the fact that 
divided responsibility threatens airport 
fire safety. I used this same theme in 
the article I wrote that appeared in the 
April 1959 issue of the “Air Line 
Pilot”. I would like to emphasize again 
that the solution of this problem is 
threatened by the divided responsibility 
for the provision of this equipment at 
civil airports. The problem will never 
be solved until airline and airport offi- 
cials, federal, state and municipal offi- 
cials, the nation’s fire service, the avia- 
tion insurers and the air line pilots take 
united action to make the provision of 
the recommended equipment at airports 
a reality. Right now, we are asking air- 
ports to provide the life safety equip- 
ment and to pay the bill to safeguard 
your lives and the lives of airline pass- 
engers plus the property of the aircraft 
operators. It is small wonder that air- 
port managements have little enthu- 
siasm since they have really so little at 
stake compared with the other interests 
involved. As I pointed out in the refer- 
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enced article, there are other areas of 
divided responsibility such as at joint 
usage airports handling both military 
and commercial aircraft operations and 
the fact that the interest of insurance 
companies in keeping losses down does 
not have an effective voice in this field 
as is true in many other areas of fire 
protection. By placing the administra- 
tive responsibility in the hands of the 
airport operators as we do, we are 
thinking in terms of efficiency and 
economy, but this matter of divided 
responsibility remains a major problem 
requiring coordination of all the other 
interested segments of the industry with 
airport management if satisfactory re- 
sults are to be achieved. 

I have tried to give some of the basic 
fundamentals behind the NFPA’s rec- 
ommendations in this field. I have not 
bothered with the technical details in 
giving specifics with regard to the 
amounts of extinguishing agents, rates of 
discharge, types of agents and other de- 
tails. My thoughts are that all this ma- 
terial is in print and copies of our de- 
tailed recommendations are available 
to all interested parties. We also have 
in print a detailed set of recommenda- 
tions covering suggested operating pro- 
cedures, the utilization of this equip- 
ment both on and off the airport and 
for both the anticipated and unexpected 
accidents. In addition, we have in this 
latter publication recommendations for 
aircraft crew training and discipline in- 
sofar as such training and discipline will 
be of assistance to the ground fire and 
rescue crews. Separately published also 
are recommendations for Aircraft Res- 
cue and Fire Fighting Techniques for 
Municipal and Rural Fire Departments 
Utilizing Conventional Fire Apparatus 
and Equipment. As many of you know, 
we have had many spectacular surviv- 
able accidents off the airport and in 
some such cases volunteer firemen using 
only water or water spray have been 
able to save lives of occupants trapped 
in the burning planes. These last men- 
tioned recommendations are, in essence, 
guidance on fire fighting and rescue 
techniques for fire departments lacking 
specialized airport crash protection 
specified in NFPA No. 403. 

We do have many problems, both 
operational and technical, that handi- 
cap the successful implementation of 
our objectives. I have already men- 
tioned this matter of aircraft design. 
Clearly all our crash protection recom- 
mendations are a penalty for the inade- 
quate attention to the crash “fireworthi- 
ness” of commercial transports. Failure 
of the regulatory agencies to pursue 
actively the incorporation of crash fire 
prevention systems in aircraft power 
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plants is a second factor influencing 
crash fire experience. One of the worst 
problems results from runway overruns. 
It would certainly be obvious that bar- 
rier protection could serve a fire pre- 
vention purpose as well as the other 
obvious benefits. Again, this calls for 
coordination of effort because obviously 
the aircraft designer, the aircraft opera- 
tor and the airport manager have to 
work together if they can ever bring 
about the installation of this equipment. 
Airport zoning also influences the capa- 
bility of the airport rescue and fire 
fighting service to perform its function. 
One of our members in Minneapolis 
has just written us that a row of houses 
that actually project into the World- 
Chamberlain Airport, five of which 
were destroyed in a crash on July 
9, 1956, are now being rebuilt in ex- 
actly the same location with exactly 
the same accident potential as previous- 
ly. In this accident, 12 lives were lost. 
One final handicap which I cannot re- 
frain from mentioning is that while 
millions of dollars are currently being 
spent extending runway lengths, little 
is being spent to provide water mains 
on the edges of aircraft operational 
runways. Clearly one of the most severe 
limitations in airport rescue and fire 
fighting services today is the need to 
carry enough water on mobile vehicles 
and get these vehicles to the scene of 
the accident in the required time ele- 
ment so that the response will be mean- 
ingful in terms of life safety. The 
ereatest weight penalty on these vehicles 
is the water they carry and if we could 
get water mains with flush type hydrants 
installed along the operational runways 
or at least at selected points where 
practical relays may be set up, we 
could do an even more effective job 
than is presently possible. 

No discussion of this problem would 
be complete without emphasizing the 
adequacy and training of personnel as- 
signed to airport rescue and fire fight- 
ing departments. One of the big bones 
of contention and one of the very limit- 
ing influences in the implementation of 
our recommendations is the personnel 
suggestions. Our recommendations are 
that during flight operations, sufficient 
personnel should be available to bring 
into immediate use any light rescue 
vehicle available and at least one-third 
of the total extinguishing medium in- 
dicated in the recommendations or a 
minimum of one unit of the major 
vehicles supplied. Every additional unit 
should be in charge of a qualified 
driver operator to assure its operational 
readiness and other trained personnel 
should be available to complete the 


manning requirements of all vehicle:. 
I have had airport management tell m > 
that it costs $125,000 annually to mec 
these recommendations at a major aii- 
port. Sometimes this amount of mone 
is the biggest item on an airport’s buc 
get; yet with good luck perhaps in 
year’s time or longer, this highly pai 
crew of specialists will never be calle 
upon to perform an actual rescue « 
might not even be called on to fight a 
actual aircraft crash fire. They ma 
have many alerts and many precat 
tionary standbys, but the first will b 
few and far between if pilots keep u) 
their good safety record. This probler 
is not a new problem to those inter- 
ested in fire protection because we have 
the same situation in well regulated 
communities having good fire preven 
tion codes, but perhaps at airports this 
item in the budget is a little more obvi 
ous than when it is buried in a mass 
of municipal budget items. It is on 
of the real problems that must be facex 
because if it isn’t faced squarely, th: 
provision of the equipment becomes a 
ridiculous fraud. I also was just review 
ing a situation at one Midwestern air- 
port and was amazed to find that the: 
had five pieces of equipment at that 
airport and a total of five firemen. In 
other words, if they wanted all five 
pieces of equipment to respond (which 
is assumed), all five would have to ar- 
rive before anyone could be put into 
full service. There is no panacea for 
solving this problem, but it can be 
solved if there is a will to do so on. the 
part of the airport management and 
the users of the airport, but let it be 
clearly understood that if you do pro- 
vide equipment capable of performing 
this rescue service, it is incumbent upon 
you also to provide the manpower to 
operate it effectively in the rescue period 
available. To do otherwise is to give lip 
service to life safety. This is one fiel 
where lip service only is criminal. I 
my opening remarks, I indicated tha 
basically the NFPA’s recommendation 
are to give five minutes of protectio: 
to allow evacuation or permit rescut 
The pilots of the airlines’ aircraft in 
service, can do much to secure this de 
gree of protection at our Nation’s air 
ports. Under the capable leadership o 
ALPA Committees, pilots have alread 
done much. I urge pilots to continue t 
support these committees in the wor! 
they are directing. I have alway 
thought that the cigarette solgan“ It’ 
what’s up front that counts” mor 
properly applies to aircraft safety. Th: 
pilots are in the drivers’ seat and the 
NFPA is just trying to help make ever 
landing a “Happy Landing”. 
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(Continued from Page 7) 

10,000 feet if later required and with clear approaches 
r Recommendations 4 and 5. (Longer runways are required 
day at many airports.) 

» Accelerate ground noise reduction programs. Engine 
in-up schedules and run-up locations should be adjusted to 
inimize noise near airports. Adequate acoustical treatment 
run-up areas and at test stands should be provided. 

>» Arrange flight patterns to reduce ground noise. Air- 
ays and flight patterns near airports should be arranged to 
oid unnecessary flight over thickly settled areas to minimize 
‘ise, but only within the limits of safe flight practice. 

>» Minimize training flights in congested airports. Flight 
ew training should be conducted, as far as practicable, away 
om thickly settled areas and with a minimum number of 
ghts into and out of busy airports. 

» Separate military and civil fiying at congested airports. 
lilitary aircraft should not be based on congested civil air- 
rts except when it is not economically or otherwise feasible 
) provide separate facilities for them nor should commercial 
reraft operate regularly from busy military airports. 

Unfortunately, little attention has been paid to many of 
ie recommendations and consequently many of the same prob- 
ms exist today which caused the Commission to be appointed 
lmost eight years ago. Citizens are still permitted to construct 
ssidential housing a few feet from active runways. Aircraft 
inding a few feet short of the runway or overrunning the 
inway a few feet are involved in disastrous accidents. No 
rovision is made in the performance standards for aircraft for 
ny form of moisture on the runway, or any variation in pilot- 


ng technique. We seem to be capable of constructing thou- 


inds of miles of super highways in the country but find it 
npossible to secure another 1,000 feet of concrete or marginal 


iirport runways. 


Conflicts and overlapping of authority continue to exist 
nd, as a result, no standards exist in a number of vital areas. 


Fire Fighting and Rescue Facilities 
An example of lack of standards and overlapping authority 
1 airport facilities lies in the area of the fire fighting and 
‘sscue facilities maintained on our airports. No federal re- 
uirement for such facilities exists and, to the best of our 
nowledge, the federal government is not even prepared to 
ecommend to an airport operator the type and amount of fire 
ghting and rescue facilities that should be maintained. There 
no published information available to the pilot as to the 
icilities of this type maintained by an airport. A pilot faced 
ith an emergency which may require the emergency landing 
f an aircraft carrying 125 passengers and 100,000 pounds of 
iflammable fuel has no information available to him as to the 
pe or amount of fire fighting and rescue equipment necessary 
r his particular aircraft or the equipment available at nearby 
rports. Efforts by the Association to resolve this problem have 
een met by the usual difficulties attendant to the divided 
ithority present in dealing with airport problems and the 
luctance or failure of the federal agencies to provide the 
cessary leadership. 
We feel strongly that the critical problems of the terminal 
ea require immediate attention from the federal aviation 
rencies and the Congress. The Doolittle Committee report 
suld be reviewed, and concrete and specific action taken on 
» recommendations. We are indebted to this Committee for 
> leadership that has been‘ provided in these areas and for 
s strong sponsorship of additional federal aid for the solution 
these problems. We are in dgreement with the Administrator 
at airport aid should be expanded primarily for safety fea- 
ires but we cannot agree with his position on reducing ex- 
nditures in this area and feel that the problem and the need 
is been badly underestimated. Anyone who does not agree 
iould try making an approach into some of our airports on 
dark, stormy night. 
Air Traffic Control 
Fortunately, there was not a collision accident involving 
r line aircraft during 1959. Near misses, however, continue 
» be reported to the Association and we have no reason to 
‘lieve that the number has been reduced from previous years. 
yu probably have not seen as many near miss reports as in 
ist years since the near miss reporting program of the gov- 
‘nment has been discontinued by the Administrator and any 
ear miss report received by the FAA under present proce- 
ires is, aS we have been informed of the policy, automatically 
sason for beginning an enforcement action against the pilot 


nvolved by the Administrator. The net result is that pilots 


ave ceased reporting near misses to the FAA. We believe that 
his policy of FAA is fallacious and should be reversed im- 
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mediately. It may make the record look good but it deprives 
interested and necessary parties of vital information. 

Our air traffic is increasing. Our system of air traffic 
control is essentially the same as it has been during recent 
years although its capacity has been increased somewhat. New 
personnel have been added, some additional radar has been 
added, and several new airways have been designated. Research 
has been started which will partially automate the work of 
the ground controller, and hopefully, expedite communications. 
Insofar as the pilot is concerned, he is still not provided with 
the positive separation he feels is required in many areas, his 
workload in dealing with traffic control has been mounting 
steadily, and air traffic control delays are long and frequent. 
The main dependence is still on the “see and be seen” phi- 
losophy which practically everyone agrees has not afforded 
positive separation for many years. 

The FAA is continuing efforts toward establishing airways 
affording positive separation, however, these airways presently 
are a very small part of the airspace between 17,000 and 24,000 
feet on some special airways. On high altitude jet airways 
above 24,000 feet, we were hopeful that high speed jet trans- 
ports would be provided positive separation. This is accom- 
plished, in part, by radar tracking and by the installation of 
transponders on the aircraft. We find, however, that the avail- 
able surveillance radar does not cover the area adequately and 
that other aircraft are permitted to operate in the area under 
Visual Flight Rules. These aircraft do not have operative trans- 
ponders on occasion, do not appear on the radar screens at 
times, and, therefore, are not reported to the air line aircraft. 
Pilots report traffic on these airways on occasions which evi- 
dently provide too difficult a problem for the radar operator 
to interpret for traffic reporting purposes. As an example, one 
pilot reported hearing the radar operator start a transmission, 
hesitate, and try it another way about the time a jet airplane 
passed in front and another behind within one or two miles. 
Evidently the radar operator was unable to detect the aircraft 
in time and provide a proper warning to the pilot. The traffic 
advisories while not providing positive separation, have in- 
creased the communications workload considerably. 

The net result of the foregoing is that while some addi- 
tional assistance is being provided by radar on high altitude jet 
routes, controlled and uncontrolled traffic is being mixed and 
a radar advisory service is being provided. “See and be seen” 
is still the prime system with all its acknowledged deficiencies 
especially in high speed jet aircraft and is the legal philosophy 
on which the regulations are based. This is far from being a 
satisfactory situation. 

The pilots of aircraft flying under 24,000 feet continue to 
report near misses. Under 17,000 feet, there are no positively 
controlled airways. This Association, however, in conjunction 
with the Air Transport Association, has established a procedure 
under which our members will not accept Visual Flight Rule 
clearance above 10,000 feet. Again, however, this only provides 
protection against other air line flights and non-air line air- 
craft may and do operate VFR. We continue to urge that FAA 
extend positive separation procedures to all aircraft operating 
above 10,000 feet as soon as possible. 

The FAA has embarked upon a number of long term re- 
search projects which, hopefully, will provide some relief from 
the present reliance upon an absolete “see and be seen” phi- 
losophy for the maintenance of separation between air traffic. 
Relief is also badly needed from the cockpit workload engen- 
dered by the present cumbersome communication and traffic 
control procedures. For the immediate future, however, we see 
some automation of the ground controllers function but little 
relief for the pilot. Radar advisories provide some assistance 
but still leave the pilot with primary reliance upon the inade- 
quate “see and be seen” concept. 

Inadequacies of Training 

Insofar as federal regulations are concerned, when you 
board an air line aircraft today, you may find the following 
situation. The pilot-in-command will be qualified to operate 
the particular aircraft and will be so certified by the FAA, 
the copilot is not required to be qualified to operate the par- 
ticular aircraft on which he is serving as copilot, and the third 
crew member is not required to be able to fly, navigate, com- 
municate, or assist with traffic control at all. In the event of 
incapacity of the pilot-in-command for any reason, there is no 
requirement that anyone be qualified to relieve him. 

The modern transport aircraft cannot be flown under com- 
plex flight conditions by a single pilot. It is imperative that he 
have well qualified and carefully coordinated assistants and 
that any incapacitation of a crew member leave at least a 
minimum crew in control. Yet there is no requirement that any 
crew member be fully qualified to relieve any other crew 
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member. The “fail-safe” concept applied to other components 
of the aircraft is not applied to the crew. By “fail-safe” we 
mean that a single failure will not result in a major emer- 
gency (if one engine fails, flight must be sustained by the re- 
maining engine or engines. If the gear will not lower by 
normal means, an alternate is provided.) Any concept under 
which only one crew member can perform particular functions 
is unsafe. 

Fortunately, many air carriers maintain a level of train- 
ing well in excess of federal requirements. In addition, this 
Association has successfully worked with the management of 
many carriers through collective bargaining or other processes 
to provide a higher level of qualification. 

Air line flying is a highly skilled profession in an industry 
of constant technological change. It is imperative, therefore, 
that adequate and practical opportunity for periodic refresher 
training in problems not possible of performance in passenger 
operation be available and that any transition to new aircraft 
or new devices be accomplished by adequate training. 

We have, in addition to our normal programs, conducted 
a number of industry surveys and detailed studies on these 
subjects over the years and have had many conferences with 
the CAB, CAA, and more recently with FAA on the subject. 

We have strongly urged regulatory action in these areas 
to bring the standards of all carriers to a basic minimum. FAA 
recently acted on one of our recommendations to require air 
carriers to submit their training programs to FAA for ap- 
proval. While the regulation adopted establishes no standard 
for such programs, we are hopeful that such standards will be 
developed and that improvements will be made in deficient 
areas. The results, of course, will also depend on the capabili- 
ties of the individuals working with the carriers in the estab- 
lishment of the programs and the subsequent monitoring of 
them. It is unfortunate, however, that despite our repeated 
urgings this subject has been permitted to drift without any 
affirmative action by the aviation agencies for many years. 

We also urged very strongly that licensing standards for 
copilots be raised, that copilots be required to possess a type 
rating on the aircraft on which they are to serve as copilot, 
and that copilots take proficiency checks each six months. 
(Under the present regulations, an individual may be em- 
ployed with a commercial license and instrument rating on a 
light aircraft, assigned as copilot with minimum training on 
the aircraft, and receive no periodic training or proficiency 
checks.) The Administrator issued Draft Release 59-3 in June 
of 1959 which proposed that the copilot be required to possess 
a type rating and to demonstrate his proficiency each six 
months. We strongly supported this proposal although we 
pointed out the deficiency in experience requirements for co- 
pilot licensing and urged licensing requirements be increased 
as we had recommended. We commented that the day when 
pilots could operate their aircraft with minimum assistance 
and do on-the-job training simultaneously had passed. 

The regulations as adopted leave the regulatory situation 
as follows: (1) they fail to insure that copilots will be fully 
qualified on the aircraft on which they are serving as copilot 





This tail section is all that remains of an AAL Electra 
which crashed in New York's East River. Cause: Inaccu- 
rate altitude and weather information, and lack of land- 
ing aids. 
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down near Arlington 
Wash., during a training flight, killing four crew members 
The use of simulators for initial and refresher training is 
safer, provides a high level of proficiency. 


since no requirement is made that they possess a type rating 
on such aircraft. (2) the proficiency of the copilot is checked 
only once per year and only one such check every two years 
needs to be made in the aircraft (alternate years may be given 
in the simulator). (3) the foregoing requirements are not effec- 
tive until January 1, 1961. (4) the third crew member is not 
required to be qualified to assist the pilot in flying, navigation, 
communication, traffic management, or other essential flight 
operational duties. Licensing requirements for copilots have 
not been altered in any way and the fail-safe crew is not 
provided. 

We have lost 23 crew members in 13 training accidents 
over the past ten years. We believe that the use of simulators 
for initial and refresher training, particularly during familiar- 
ization with a new aircraft and emergency procedures training 
can provide a higher level of proficiency and lower casualty 
levels. Before a pilot is brought down to low altitudes to 
practice certain dangerous maneuvers, he should have been 
thoroughly trained in such procedures in the simulator and 
at high altitudes. 

We recommend maximum use of flight simulators as a 
training device whenever possible. More training can be pro- 
vided in a simulator at less cost. A simulator may be employed 
for training in many problems which are hazardous in the 
aircraft. The result is an increase in the level of proficienc 
and a reduction in the number of training accidents which, 
in our opinion, claim too many lives. 

There is no substitute for adequate training. Some peopl: 
may be under the impression that you can fly airplanes safely 
by piling regulation on top of regulation and then having 
strict enforcement of the regulations. This is nonsense and car 
only prove that you can be killed legally. Regulations ar: 
necessary in some areas and particularly when they requir 
the installation of minimum necessary equipment, personne 
training, etc., to do a job. But when desk-bound personne 
attempt to set up a rigid pattern and division of duties for th 
operation of aircraft under all circumstances and the anticipa 
tion of all emergencies, we are flirting with death. When th 
pilot becomes convinced that he must follow “the book” unde 
all circumstances even though such action may destroy hin 
and all his passengers, we are flirting with death. When w 
set up a rigid division of duties in the cockpit based on som: 
preconception, we are flirting with death. The men in contro 
of the aircraft, if well-qualified and adequately trained, is th 
best judge of the proper course of action to be taken in 
given circumstance. The secret lies in such training and not i! 
regimentation. 

We have succeeded in making air transportation one o 
the safest means of travel. This has been accomplished despit: 
the fact that this is potentially an extremely hazardous busi 
ness. Accidents have disastrous consequences, and the higl 
safety record can only be maintained by constant exercise o 
the highest degree of care. The exercise of such care must bé 
based on knowledge backed with sound judgment. Any actior 
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hich interferes with that exercise of judgment constitutes a 
azard in this business. 


The Present FAA Enforcement Program 

We want to make it very clear at the beginning of this 
scussion that we are not opposed in any way to enforcement 

the regulations. Without enforcement there would be very 
ttle purpose in having regulations. We urge, therefore, an 
fective, rational enforcement program having as its purpose 
ie promotion of high standards of safety in aviation. 

We believe very strongly, however, that any enforcement 
‘ogram must be very carefully planned around the primary 
irpose of the promotion of safety and that each enforcement 
‘tion must be examined very carefully to determine the over- 
| safety implications of the action. If the result of the action 

to convey false information or impressions to the individual 
ffected and his associates that will jeopardise safe operation, 
1ese Objectives are not being met. 

The Federal Aviation Agency has embarked upon an en- 
rreement philosophy during the last year which while un- 

loubtedly well-meant, is not, in our opinion, achieving its over- 
ll safety objective. Rather, it has resulted in resentment and 
nxiety among the pilot group and others who now feel they 
ire being influenced to a greater level of concern as to whether 
1ey are “legal” than whether they are operating safely and 
vithin their good judgment. 

The federal regulations governing the operation of an air- 
raft are very extensive and detailed. Many of them were 
ritten originally as guides to good practice under normal con- 
litions. Many were never intended to be arbitrary laws. With 
he extensiveness of these regulations, and the extent to which 
lecisions remain a matter of judgment, a flight assignment 
vill seldom be completed without deviation from some rule... 
f the rule is interpreted arbitrarily or by someone not ex- 


perienced in the business. In addition, there are numerous rules 


which are very general and alleged violations are filed under 
ich general charges as “careless and reckless operation.” The 
1et result is that there is a saying in the aviation fraternity 
hat “it is impossible to fly a trip without violating a half 
zen regulations.” Therefore, if there is to be an arbitrary 
ipplication of rules as written, the pilots would have no alter- 
ative but to insist that many of them be deleted or rewritten. 

FAA has expanded very rapidly in recent years and many 
ew people have been employed. There is limited opportunity 

vithin the Federal Aviation Agency to qualify flight operations 
ersonnel in air line type operations. It is only normal, there- 
re, that personnel errors will occur and this is recognized. 
lowever, the overall enforcement program and philosophy 
hould be such that adequate checks and balances will counter- 
‘t for personnel errors and that the enforcement philosophy 
tresses the promotion of safety. This is much too important a 
ibject to be entrusted to new employees without previous 
vil aviation experience. 

We do not believe that it is fair to this Committee to take 
1eir time to air individual grievances against the enforcement 
ogram and we will not do so. Unfortunately, more than half 

a statement delivered before this Committee was devoted to 
n attempt to paint certain groups as undisciplined and irre- 
ionsible, and many statements from which erroneous conclu- 
ys could be drawn were made. No useful purpose would be 
rved by tediously going into each case and allegation and 
inting out the errors, the erroneous assumptions, and the 
vious fact that many of the complaints of FAA originated 
ithin FAA itself. Nor will we recite the series of incidents 
iring the past year which -have caused air line pilots to be 
xtremely critical of the inspection and enforcement policies 
f FAA. 

However, several points must be made. In recent months, 
1e Federal Aviation Agency has embarked on a program of 
idely publicizing in the press every minor action which is 
aken against an air line, airman, or others. This is evidently 
) convey to the public the impression that this Agency is the 
le protector of the public interest in all matters of air safety 
gainst the “irresponsible” air lines, pilots, and other em- 
loyees. The pilots and the rest of the industry are probably 
xpected to absorb this type of treatment without comment 
ince any criticism of the Agency is met with tirades to the 
ublic press spread throughout the country by a large public 
elations staff at public expense. If the day has come, under 
ur form of government, when individuals or organizations 
re to be intimidated from making proper criticisms of public 
fficials and their actions, then the cause of safety will suffer 
vadly. 

There is no one protector of the public interest in air 
afety matters. The Congress has imposed a high degree of 
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responsibility for air safety upon the air line companies in 
granting them their public franchises. A high degree of public 
responsibility has been placed on the air line pilot and other 
licensed airmen, and this individual responsibility cannot be 
delegated to the employer, to the government, or anyone else. 
This Association has taken the lead in air safety matters since 
the inception of commercial aviation in this country and we 
intend to continue to do so. We are accustomed to public 
criticism when we champion causes of air safety which may 
be in controversy. We have learned, however, that the cause 
of progress is not always a popular one. 


Near-Miss and Incident Reporting 

We have mentioned previously that the elimination of the 
near-miss reporting procedure and substitution of enforcement 
action has eliminated the reporting of near-misses. It has not, 
unfortunately, eliminated the near-miss. It has only deprived 
the government and others of valuable information. It would 
be easy to say that people should still report but impractical 
to get them to do so. 


The following is an excerpt from an Air Safety Bulletin 
published by one of our Central Air Safety Committees re- 
cently which indicates the attitude toward the present FAA 
program. 

“The Central Safety Committee provides every pilot with 
an easy way to report ‘near-misses’ without the possibility of 
ending up in an FAA interrogation. Just a note to your Local 
Safety Chairman stating that a ‘near-miss’ was experienced 
and the date is all that is required. This way we can show the 
industry what the ‘near-miss’ score is on at least one air line 
and maybe jar some people who think everything is fine on the 
airways. The results to date, thanks to the cooperation of all 
pilots, show that in the past ten weeks, our air line has ex- 
perienced fourteen ‘near-misses.’ Included in the tabulation is 
one report from a DC-8. Let’s hope you don’t have a ‘near- 
miss,’ but if you do, let your Local Safety Chairman know 
about it.” 

An enforcement program which shuts off the flow of in- 
cident reporting and other vital information constitutes a 
serious hazard. A pattern of incidents, correctly reported and 
analyzed, will often reveal a serious accident potential. How- 
ever, safety experts have recognized for many years that an 
incident reporting program must be fostered carefully and that 
it may easily be destroyed. We have been through this several 
times in civil aviation. 

We urge immediate reinstatement of the near-miss report- 
ing program and the development of an overall program that 
will encourage the maximum of incident reporting of all kinds 
in the interest of early discovery of potential hazards. Unless 
the Federal Aviation Agency plans to grow to a force of 
hundreds of thousands of employees and inspectors, it cannot 
substitute itself for the honest and conscientious performance 
of work and reporting of incidents by the licensed airmen, 
maintenance personnel and others in aviation. This is a funda- 
mental source of air safety information and any program of 
the federal government which discourages incident reporting 
and shuts off the flow of vital information to the government, 
the air lines, and organizations, constitutes a positive hazard. 

In this connection, we have also urged FAA to establish 
a requirement for the submission of Daily Mechanical Irregu- 
larity Reports (DMIR’s) to FAA and to establish an automated 
system of analysis of such reports. Presently, the submission 
of such reports is voluntary and they are only analyzed by 
personal inspection. Under this system, incidents or irregulari- 
ties to the same aircraft or component may be occurring at a 
dangerous level but on different carriers and much time may 
elapse or an accident occur before it is caught. For example, 
when the Electra crash at La Guardia occurred last year and 
raised the problem of altimeter irregularity, it was discovered 
that 21 irregularities with this particular altimeter installation 
had occurred at various times prior to the accident. The alti- 
meters were subsequently removed. 


Pilot Absence from the Cockpit 

During 1959, the Administrator announced that pilots must 
remain in their seats at all times and enforcement action was 
taken against several pilots. Such a rule had been part of the 
regulations for many years and had been applied by the pilots 
based on their judgment. Now the Administrator was, in an 
arbitrary manner, to employ an apparently totally different 
interpretation, but no one has been able to determine what it 
is. Evidently, whether a pilot exercised good judgment in leav- 
ing the cockpit is presently to be subject to someone else’s 
subjective judgment at a later date. 
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This entire subject would appear ridiculous if it did not 
reveal a lack of understanding of the entire problem and of 
the serious safety problems connected with it. 

Presumably the rule is to guarantee that there will be two 
pilots at the controls at all times. The Association has strongly 
advocated for many years that this be done. Unfortunately, 
adopting the Administrator’s interpretation of the rule will not 
accomplish it and merely creates other hazards and restricts 
the pilot’s judgment. 

As a practical matter, pilots must leave the cockpit to 
attend to their other statutory responsibilities aboard the air- 
craft, to make equipment and passenger compartment inspec- 
tions, to maintain order, to navigate, etc. In addition, the 
sensible pilot makes a practice of leaving his seat periodically 
to stretch, restore circulation, and maintain alertness, and, of 
course, the lavatory facilities (which usually have a waiting 
line these days) are in the passenger cabin. 

Under FAA regulations covering domestic fiying, a pilot 
may be scheduled for eight hours of flying during an on-duty 
period of indefinite duration. Since the rule only encompasses 
scheduled work, the actual day with weather and delays may 
run ten hours or more of flying and sixteen or more on-duty 
at the end of which the pilot may encounter flight conditions 
requiring his highest degree of skill and alertness. 

Under the FAA regulations covering international flying, a 
situation exists that we have been trying to remedy for many 
years. It is still possible to schedule a flight crew for interna- 
tional operations composed of only one qualified pilot-in-com- 
mand, assisted by a copilot, and a non-pilot third crew member 
to fly fer twelve hours. Should there be adverse weather or 
other delays, the pilot may actually fly 14 or 15 hours during 
a period of 20 to 24 hours on duty. For example, the pilot 
may be scheduled for a flight of 11:30 with two intermediate 
stops of one hour each. He reports to prepare for the flight 
two hours before departure. The flight departs and one hour 
out develops mechanical trouble and returns to base. Three 
hours later the aircraft is repaired and the trip departs. Head- 
winds stretch the flight time to 12:45. On arrival at destina- 
tion, the pilots have flown 14:45 and have been on duty con- 
tinuously for 19:45. All perfectly proper under the regulations. 
This problem has been under consideration by CAB and now 
FAA for four or five years with no relief. In a jet, 14:45 is 
over 7,000 miles of flying. 

It appears that this rule applies only if FAA has not ap- 
proved an operation to the contrary. On certain operations 
being conducted today, and which have been approved by the 
Federal Aviation Agency, one member of a two-pilot crew is 
required to leave his seat in order to perform enroute naviga- 
tion and is, therefore, absent from his flight station approxi- 
mately forty per cent of the time. This has been brought to 
the attention of the Federal Aviation Agency but evidently 
this is an exception to the rule. 

Now pilots with twenty and thirty years air line experi- 
ence and spotless flying records are being threatened with 
violations for, in their exercise of good judgment, leaving the 
cockpit for a few minutes. This, in light of the Association’s 
position for many years that it was imperative there be two 
pilots on the flight deck at all times and the recognition that 
this is only practical with the fail-safe crew previously de- 
scribed in this. statement, will make it clear why pilots sharply 
resent the arbitrary rule. 


Much has been made of the dive of a 707 aircraft over the 
North Atlantic last year which began during the time the pilot- 
in-command was absent from the cockpit. The FAA has pub- 
licized their action in this incident widely. We would like to 
point out several facts that were not published. At the time 
this incident occurred, the pilots of this air line, pursuing the 
policies of our Association, had refused to operate the air line 
aircraft under the conditions approved by the Federal Aviation 
Agency and the air line because provisions had not been made 
for manning the aircraft in such a manner that two pilots 
could be at the controls at all times. The aircraft was being 
flown by management personnel of the Company. Their ac- 
tions were contrary to the policies of the Association and 
Association disciplinary action was taken against them for 
operating the aircraft under such conditions. When agreements 
were worked out between the Association and the Company 
providing for proper manning of the aircraft by fully qualified 
three-pilot crews and under conditions under which two pilots 
could be at the controls at all times, the pilots returned to the 
operation. 

It is obvious that the Captain could have been absent 
from the cockpit and his position unprotected as readily under 
the present interpretation of the rule as formerly. The fine 
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imposed accomplished nothing except possibly to impress the 
public that FAA was protecting them. How they were being 
protected is not clear to us. 


“The Book” versus Judgment 

We recently received a telegram from one of our Councils 
which read as follows: “Pilot grounded for refusing to crack- 
up.” Subsequent investigation revealed that the pilot during 
takeoff of a jet aircraft loaded with 125 passengers suffered 
an engine failure at a critical point during the takeoff. Em- 
ploying sound judgment, the pilot elected to continue his take- 
off, successfully did so, and the engine was restarted in the air. 
In our opinion, and the record of operation with this type air- 
craft, had he elected to discontinue the takeoff and attempt 
to stop on the runway in question, the aircraft and its occu- 
pants would probably have been destroyed. On return to base, 
the pilot found that the FAA agent, who was riding his first 
check ride on a 707 airplane, had ordered the Company to 
remove him from schedule and to re-train him. The impression 
was therefore conveyed to this pilot, and all other pilots oper- 
ating this particular aircraft, that it was more important to 
follow a rule, dependent on judgment, arbitrarily than to em- 
ploy sound piloting judgment of an individual experienced in 
the operation of this aircraft. The Company refused the re- 
training as unnecessary. The Company and Association inter- 
vened, the problem was resolved, and the pilot was returned 
to schedule. 

We are wondering, however, how this pilot and other 
pilots similarly affected will react in the next such instance 
when conflict between sound, experienced judgment and a 
blind following of “the book” is involved. This is one of a 
number of similar incidents. We realize that these may occur 
with inexperienced personnel, however, we recommend that 
procedures be established under which an inexperienced or 
newly employed inspector be required to discuss fully any com- 
plaint or incident which comes to his attention with a com- 
petent and experienced supervisor, the individual involved, and 
other affected parties, before hasty action is initiated and in 
order that the overall safety ramifications may be properly 
evaluated. 

We also urge government aviation inspectors be provided 
with proper qualifications in order that they are competent 
to evaluate the overall safety significance of a particular prob- 
lem. In this regard, maximum use should be made of the 
experienced, competent, and currently qualified inspectors and 
check pilots of the air lines whose work can be standardized 
by cooperation with the Federal Aviation Agency. This is the 
system of inspection, training and standardization that has 
been most successfully employed in the past. For the FAA: to 
attempt to acquire, train, and keep currently competent suffi- 
cient personnel to duplicate the air carriers’ supervisory staffs 
is an unwarranted and unnecessary expenditure of public funds 
that could better be employed elsewhere. 

In a number of recent incidents where an aircraft has 
experienced an obvious mechanical failure, the pilot of the 
aircraft has been subjected to flight tests. This is similar to 
becoming angry with your wife and kicking the dog. It serves 
no safety purpose. This should be immediately discontinued. 


Rule-Making 

The Federal Aviation Act of 1958 transferred complete 
authority for rule-making to the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency. No appeal from the actions of the Adminis- 
trator is provided except the limited appeal provided under the 
Administrative Procedures Act. This Act does not permit re- 
view of the Administrator’s “interpretation” of rules already 
in effect, in consequence “new rules” may be written in the 
guise of “interpretations” from which no right of review exists. 

The Administrator may arbitrarily make any rule he de- 
sires, and his only obligation is to provide notice and to give 
the parties the opportunity to submit written comment. Hear- 
ings may be provided at the discretion of the Administrator 
and, when provided, may only provide the parties an opportu- 
nity to voice their views and are not for the purpose of devel- 
oping evidence in the normal legal process. In effect, the 
Administrator becomes a complete czar over the entire aviation 
industry and may make any rule he desires subject only to 
compliance with the time limits of the Administrative Proce- 
dures Act, and that may only occur in those cases where the 
Administrator determines that the particular rule is not merely 
an interpretation of a previous rule. 

We urged before Congress when the Federal Aviation Act 
was being considered that, while the Administrator should 
have rule-making authority, an appeal from his decisions 
should be provided. Experience under the Act to date has not 
altered our view but rather has strengthened it. 
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We believe that it was the clear intent of Congress to 
eserve the right of any airman or air carrier, to appeal to 
e Civil Aeronautics Board in any case where their individual 
srtificate was effected. We pointed out, at that time, and 
<perielnce has confirmed, that providing the Administrator 
ith artbitrary rule-making on one hand would give him the 
ywer to negate the appeal provisions of the Act on the other. 
or example, the Administrator may promulgate a rule which 
aces a limitation on an airman’s certificate and since this is 
‘complished under the rule-making authority of the Adminis- 
ator, he may contend that the appeal provisions do not apply. 
n the other hand, an individual who has been affected by a 
le of the Administrator and makes an appeal under the 
<isting rule to the Civil Aeronautics Board may find that, 
hile the appeal is pending, the rule has been changed and 
ven if his appeal is successful, his case is lost. We feel, there- 
re, that providing arbitrary authority to the Administrator 
n the one hand and attempting to maintain the right of 
ppeal on the other is at most difficult if not an impossible 
idertaking, and that it would be more practical if the right 
f appeal was preserved in all such matters. As we contended 
iring the consideration of the Federal Aviation Act, this 
uld not hamper the efficient functioning of the Federal Avia- 
yn Agency but would serve to maintain the checks and bal- 
neces necessary to preserve individual rights and avoid possible 
nuses. 

We will comment briefly at this time on the rule-making 
iring 1959, and since the FAA was created and return to 
hese subjects in detail at a later time. 

On January 4, 1960, the Federal Aviation Agency issued a 
ress release listing what they considered their major accom- 
lishments during 1959. The following rules were listed: 

> Mandatory retirement age for air line pilots. FAA 
haracterized this as “the most significant” of a number of 
hanges in rules and regulations affecting air carrier opera- 
ons. The rule effective March 15, 1960, provides that “No in- 
lividual who has reached his 60th birthday shall be utilized 

serve as pilot of any aircraft while engaged in air carrier 
perations.” 

We are unable to find any air safety justification for this 
ile. No accident or incident occurred during 1959 or any other 
ear which has been attributed to the age of a pilot. The only 
ilots who could be affected are those who have been certifi- 
ated as healthy and competent by the Federal Aviation 
\gency and their employer. No accident has ever been at- 
ributed to the chronological age or the physical breakdown 
f a pilot. The only. individual affected would be one who has 
et all of the requirements laid down by the government for 
is license and who has met all of the requirements of his 
nployer. 

The Administrator freely admits in the notice adopting the 
ile that there is no evidence on which to base the rule. 

The rule does not revoke or suspend the pilot’s license. 
he rule is directed at the air carrier and merely prohibits the 
rrier from utilizing the pilot. It is, therefore, an arbitrary 
der from the Administrator to the operator to discharge a 
mmpetent, healthy, and fully licensed pilot. The rule applies 
ily to carriers operating under Parts 40, 41 and 42 of the 
ivil Air Regulations. The same pilot, therefore, is fully 
ensed to operate any type of aircraft in general aviation and 
) fly passengers such as corporation executives, the President, 
nators, or anyone else. 

In adopting this rule, the Administrator has made no at- 
mpt to provide for the individuals affected. Some pilots will 

forcibly retired by the rule without any retirement income. 
yme will have a retirement income approximating 5 to 10% 
f their final earnings. Social Security is not available until 
ge 65. To this date, the Administrator has not recommended 
) the Congress that the Social Security age for pilots be re- 
sed, or to the Civil Aeronautics Board that air carriers be 
equired to provide minimum pensions. 

There is no precedent in our government for this action. 
or that matter, the Congress and various agencies of the gov- 
nment have very active programs to preserve and utilize the 
ills of the older competent worker. 

This rule, since it does not deprive the pilot of his license, 
as the effect of placing a limitation on his license. We believe 
was the clear intent of Congress that a limitation may be 
laced on a pilot’s license only by individual hearing under 
section 609 of the Act and with full preservation of the indi- 
idual’s appeal rights. We believe that this is an instance of 
he Administrator using the rule-making procedure to take to 
iimself authority which was reserved to the Civil Aeronautics 

Board, and to circumvent the clear intent of Congress to pre- 
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President Sayen is ne here as he testified before 


Senate Aviation Subcommittee. He urged Congress to 
take the leadership in demanding improvements in air- 
port safety facilities. 


serve individual rights of appeal in any case affecting an indi- 
vidual’s certificate. 

The air carriers and eventually, of course, the traveling 
public, must pay for this arbitrary action of the Administrator 
by losing the services of trained, experienced, competent pilots 
and having to train replacements and by replacing the income 
of the individuals affected. 

From statements issued by the Administrator in the adop- 
tion of this rule, presumably his concern stems from the in- 
creased danger of in-flight incapacitation of the older pilot. To 
the best of our knowledge, we have conducted the only detailed 
study made in this industry on pilot incapacitation, and the 
results of our study show that in-flight incapacitations of pilots 
are a very real problem and occur frequently. (See Special 
Report on page 17.) However, they occur most frequently 
from such every-day causes as food poisoning and diarrhea 
which are not related to the age of the pilot. However, even 
if we take coronary failure as the measurement, we find, for 
example, that there will be five times as many coronary fail- 
ures among pilots in the 45-49 age bracket as in all pilots 
over age 60 in 1962. It is obvious, therefore, that the rule of 
the Administrator will do nothing to provide against the very 
serious problem of in-flight incapacitation of-a crew member. 

There is, however, a very real and practical way of pro- 
viding against in-flight incapacitation and we have previously 
discussed in this statement the concept of the “fail safe crew” 
in which each flight crew position is capable of being filled by 
more than one flight crew member. 

No contribution to air safety has been made by his rule 
and no accident which occurred in 1959, or for that matter in 
any previous year, would have been prevented by it. 

» Copilot Qualifications. As discussed previously, the rule, 
as adopted by the Administrator, fell far short of his proposal. 
A type rating is not required and a proficiency check is only 
necessary once every two years in an aircraft providing, during 
the intervening year, such a check is given in a simulator. We 
are hopeful that the Administrator will see fit to return to his 
original proposal since the rule adopted will not provide the 
level of training and qualifications necessary, the fail safe is 
not provided, no protection is provided against incapacitation, 
and the qualified pilot is not guaranteed adequate assistance to 
do his job. 

>» Approval of carrier training programs. We have pre- 
viously discussed this rule. No curriculum or standards of 
training have been specified as yet but we hope to work with 
the Administrator to make this rule meaningful. 
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» Medical Revisions regarding diabets, mellitus, coronary 
heart disease, psychosis, etc. As far as we know, this rule 
would not have prevented any air carrier accident which has 
occurred in commercial air transportation in 1959 or any pre- 
vious year. 


» Airborne Radar. We have been strong advocates of this 
rule and welcome its adoption although we regret that time 
limits were not more stringent and hope that it will soon be 
extended to accommodate cargo aircraft, C-46 and DC-3 air- 
craft. Many models of cargo aircraft are now operating, and 
will be operating, on the nation’s airways, and this essential 
protection for the crew, the airframe, and people on the ground 
should be provided. We have never been able to see the justi- 
fication for differentiaion between the airworthiness standards 
applied to passenger aircraft and cargo aircraft for any person 
and can see no justification for this differentiation. Similarly, 
the DC-3 and C-46 operate under conditions where airborne 
radar is very badly needed and these aircraft will be utilized 
in such operations for many years in the future. 

Airborne radar has been a policy obiective of this Associa- 
tion for many years and we urged the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and later the Federal Aviation Agency to propose and adont 
this rule. It is our intention to monitor very carefully the 
operational rules which are to be established under the regu- 
lation for the use of this device which is probably one of the 
most important contributions to air safety in recent years 
and which, had it been in operation during the past 6 years. 
would have, according to our files, preyented 7 accidents, 187 
fatalities, and millions of dollars of cost in aircraft damage 
and deviations from planned flight routes. 

>» Consumption of Alcoholic Beverages. The Administrator 
has adopted a rule which provides ‘“(a) No person shall drink 
any alcoholic beverage aboard an air carrier aircraft unless 
such beverage has been served to him by the air carrier oper- 
ating the aircraft. (b) No air carrier shall serve any alcoholic 
beverage to any person aboard an air carrier aircarft if such 
person appears to be intoxicated.” We do not believe that this 
rule, as adopted, will contribute to air safety. It condones the 
consumption of alcoholic beverages on aircraft and goes so 
far as to provide that the passenger may bring his own liquor 
supply on board and have it served to him by the flight attend- 
ants. The determination of intoxication has always been a very 
complex legal problem and the judgment as to whether an 
individual has achieved this state is now placed entirely on the 
flight crews. Presumably if the flight crews do not carry out 
this responsibility, they are subject to violations. If they do 
carry out their responsibility, they must file the complaints 
against the individual affected (who may be one of the air 
lines’ best customers), and appear in the legal proceedings 
against the individual. It is obvious to us that this method of 
enforcement is completely impractical and the regulation mere- 
ly indicates that the consumption of alcoholic beverages on 
board aircraft will not be condoned and that there is no ef- 
fective method of preventing it. In our view, this regulation 
weakens the previous regulation which provided that “...A 
pilot shall not permit any person to be carried in the aircraft 
who is obviously under the influence of intoxicating liquor or 
drugs, except a medical patient under proper care or in case 
of emergency.” 

We cannot view this rule as any addition to safety. It does, 
however, place the FAA in the position of having a regulation 
on the books in the event a disastrous accident results from 
the consumption of alcoholic beverages. Obviously the person 
who became intoxicated and interfered with the safety of the 
flight had been doing so contrary to the regulations and the 
flight crew had not been carrying out their assigned responsi- 
bilities to prevent intoxication. An accident arising from alco- 
holic consumption will obviously be attributable to flight crew 
error. 

In summary of the rule-making record of 1959, we must 
conclude that excluding the rule on airborne radar and the 
possibility of some help from the requirement that training 
programs be approved by the FAA, the Agency in its rule- 
making seems not to have diagnosed the needs of the industry 
during its first year of operation. Rather than coming to grips 
with the basic immediate needs of air safety, the emphasis 
seems to be on long-term research programs which hopefully 
will produce some result in the indeterminate future and an 
enforcement program which hopefully, in some way, will com- 
pensate for some of the inadequacies without removing the 
basic problems. Excluding the rule requiring airborne radar 
at a future date, none of the rules adopted would have pre- 
vented any of the accidents which occurred in 1959. 
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The installation of needed aviation facilities flowing from 
increased appropriations by Congress and the activity of some 
communities will be very helpful but should be greatly accel- 
erated. 


SUMMARY 
While we will be very happy to appear and provide greater 
detail in the further hearings scheduled by this Committee, 
we would like to make a number of specific recommendations 
at this time. 


1. We have noted with interest other specific recommen- 
dations made by the Air Transport Association on pages 17, 
18, 19, and 20 of a statement made before this Committee by 
Mr. Tipton. We endorse these recommendations and some of 
the following will be a repetition or re-emphasis of some of 
them. 

2. We believe that a major effort should be made to im- 
prove the airport and terminal area facilities of this country 
without any further delay. This is, in our opinion, an emer- 
gency project without which the safety and efficiency of our 
air transportation system will be very severely handicapped. 
Without such an accelerated program, the tremendous invest- 
ment that we are making in air traffic control facilities and 
new aircraft will be badly handicapped. Among the projects 
necessary immediately to move this program are the follow- 
ing: 

(a) Immediate decisions on standards for approach lighting 
and runway lighting. 

(b) Immediate research and decisions on standards for 
airport fire-fighting and rescue equipment. 

(c) Immediate decisions on standards for airport zoning 
and clearways along the line recommended by the Doolittle 
Commission. 

(d) Immediate steps to certificate airports in line with 
the report of the Doolittle Commission. 

(e) Immediate installation of known aids to navigation, 
such as 

(1) The establishment of control zones at all airports which 
are provided with instrument approach procedures. 

(2) The establishment of control towers at all air line air- 
ports. 

(3) The installation of standard approach lighting on all 
major instrument runways. 

(4) The installation of instrument landing systems on all 
major instrument runways. 

(5) An early decision on standards and installation of visual 
glide path equipment wherever necessary. 

3. Extend the positive separation of aircraft under the air 
traffic control system to all operations above 10,000 feet as 
quickly as possible. 

4. Expedite the implementation of the standard short-range 
navigation aids to replace older and less reliable and efficient 
aids as soon as possible. 

5. Improve the measurement of weather in the terminal 
area in order that the pilot will be in possession of more pre- 
cise weather data. 


6. Expedite a program of direct communication between 
the pilot and air traffic controller and take all possible steps 
to reduce the cockpit communications workload. 

7. Immediately reinstate a positive system of near-miss 
and incident reporting that will encourage the maximum flow 
of such information to the federal government and aviation 
organizations. 

8. Initiate immediate rule-making that will provide the 
traveling public with a fail safe flight crew providing the same 
protection in the flight crew that is afforded in the other com- 
ponents of the aircraft. 

9. Expedite research in every possible way for an airborne 
anti-collision device that will restore the see-and-be-seen 
capabilities to the cockpit. 


10. Amend the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 so as to pro- 
vide that rule-making actions of the Administrator are subject 
to review by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

11. Amend the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 so that any 
doubt is removed that any action against a certificate of a 
carrier or airman is subject to the appeal provisions of the 
Act. 

We appreciate the opportunity to discuss these important 
subjects with you and would be very happy to provide any 
additional information that the Committee may desire from us. 
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Special Report: 





Report on ALPA Temporary 


Incapacitation 





The potential incapacitation of pilots while on duty be- 
came identified as an air safety problem during the early 
development of commercial air transportation and consider- 
ible concern has persisted to this day. It was one of the 
prime reasons for requiring the first copilots and recently 
was an important factor leading to the adoption of a copilot 
equirement for the S-538 helicopter. However, most of this 
concern has been limited to consideration of the more physi- 
ologically serious types of incapacitation (heart attacks, 
strokes, etc.) for which it is possible to make a reasonably 
iccurate medical assessment of probability. Very little atten- 
tion has been given to evaluating the safety problem present- 
d by those disabilities which are acute and/or are not sus- 
eptible to an accurate medical assessment of probability. 
Example of this latter category are nausea, diarrhea, stomach 
ramps, and so forth, as well as more serious unpredictable 
ncapacitations such as appendicitis. 


ALPA Surveys Pilots 

Because it seemed obvious that any evaluation of the 
eriousness of pilot incapacitation should consider the entire 
sroblem, the Air Line Pilots Association distributed a ques- 
ionnaire in February, 1958, to 13,500 of its members. 

This questionnaire had two basic objectives: 

» To discover if there are a significant number of tem- 
orarly, and largely unreported, cases of pilot incapacitation 
m the scheduled air lines. 

» To provide a method of evaluating the significance of 
hese cases in terms of operational safety. 

The pilots were asked two basic questions. First, “Have 
ou ever been temporarily incapacitated in flight . . . so that 
t became necessary or desirable for another crew member 
to take over your duties?” And secondly, “Would you, as- 
uming your present flight pattern, be concerned over the 
afety of your flight if you were temporarily incapacitated?” 
There were also several additional questions designed to de- 
ermine the significance of the answers. 

Questionnaires totaling 4,544 were returned; 2,562 by 
aptains and 1,982 by copilots. This represents almost 407% 
f the nation’s entire captain force and approximately 
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Questionnaire 





26% of the copilot group. It should be clearly understood 
that the return does not constitute a random statistical 





Dear Member: 


Factual information regarding the frequency of 
transportation is needed on a current basis. 





porary pilot ii itati. in 


heduled air 


The Association membership is the only source of such information and we are, therefore, asking 


you to fill out and return this questionnaire whether or not you have ever been personally involved in 
such an accident. 


This information can be of extreme value to all pilots in many areas where the Association is 
representing pilots. 


Your cooperation will be greatly appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


oan tbo 


Clarence N. Sayen, President 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 
It is imperative that this questionnaire be 
returned by Mondav. Feb. 10, 1958 











1. Have you ever been temporarily incapacitated 5. If you answered “No,” to (3) was it because: 
in flight because of any of the following reasons 


t a. ( ) The temporary incapacity was of minot 
so that it became necessary or desirable for F P 


nature 























another crew member or members to take over b ) The temporary incapacity was of ex- 
your duties? tremely short duration. 
a. ( ) Severe Noscbleed “.% The flight was routine so far as weath- 
b. ( ) Headache er, traffic, or other operating problems 
: S 5 was concerned 
: ) eee dies d. ( ) The incident occurred at a time of 
) A ee See minimum cockpit workload. 
e. ( ) Nausea e. ( ) Other qualified crew members took 
f. ( ) Diarrhea over 
g. ( ) Earache f. (| ) Other (specify)__-_ - 
h. ( ) Toothache _ 
i. ( ) Abdominal Pain 6. Have you ever removed yourself from flight 
j. ( ) Weakness or Faintness schedule on a last minute emergency basis be- 
. tn cause of any of the conditions outlined in Ques- 
k. ( ) Severe Coughine Spell Gon #1? ( ) Yan ( ) No 
l ( ) Severe Sneezing Spell 
m.( ) Severe Back Pain 7. If “Yes,” indicate temporary disability ___ 
n. ( ) Severe Chest Pain a ~ 
o. ( ) Rapid Onset of Any Other Severe Pain ——— - ——- - —— 
(Specify 
————— 8. Would you, assuming your present flight pat- 
tern, be concerned over the safety of your flight 
. pe ( ) Other if you were temporarily incapacitated? 
Yes ( No 
2. This incident occurred during i ) ’ pone 
Sasnane 9. Why (specify a 


) Climb 
) Enroute 


is 

( ) Take-Off ( - 
( Approach and 10. How many years of air line piloting service 
( Landing experience have you?._____. 


w 


In your opinion, was the actual or potential 11. What is your present age? 
safety of the flight (or flights if you have re- Ww . > 
ported more than one incident) endangered as !2- What is your current pilot status?__ one 
a result of this incapacitation? 13 
( ) Yes ( ) No 


Equipment you are currently flying?._____ 
*Signature (desired but not necessary) 


4. If you answered “Yes,” to (3) was it because: 


a. ( ) The remaining crew member or crew Council No Air Li 
members were placed under maximum — ay 


weitload confiiens PLEASE RETURN THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
b. ( ) The other crew members dia not have EVEN THOUGH YOU HA NO INCIDENT 

sufficient training or experience tocon- TO REPORT. 

duct the flight at expected safety levels. *If signed, this information will be treated confiden- 
c. ( ) Weather, traffic, or operational factors _ tially and will not be divulged to any company or 

created conditions of maximum or agency. Your name will not be used under any 

near-maximum workload. circumstances. 
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sample. However, the high volume of responses (a normal 


return approximates 20 per cent) indicates a very significant 
degree of pilot interest and concern in this area and, further, 
is a large enough cross section to minimize any question of 
bias or subjectivity. Even were one to assume that the 9,000 
members who did not submit a completed questionnaire had 
never experience a temporary incapacitation in flight, the 
number who did is too large to be ignored. 

A total of 2,383 reasons for their 1,552 cases of incapaci- 
tation were reported by 2,562 captains and 1,982 copilots 
Percentage-wise this amounted to 38.3% of the captains 
and 29.6% of the copilots. The number of “reasons” exceed 
the number of inviduals because several reported multiple 
reasons for single cases of incapacitation. 

No effort will be made to analyze the nature of the dis- 
abilities reported since considerable doubt could be raised 
regarding the accuracy of diagnosis in many cases. However, 
it is evident that a temporary incapacitation problem of sig- 
nificant magnitude does exist. 

The next section of this report consists of composite 
answers received on individual questions with brief com- 
ments regarding their significance. 


Q@. "Have you ever been temporarily incapacitated 
flight because of any of the following reasons, so that it be- 
came necessary or desirable for another crew member or 
members to take over your duties?" 

In reviewing the 1,552 cases of reported incapacitation, 
it should be recognized that they were of a sufficiently seri- 
ous nature to be remembered. They undoubtedly occurred at 
random intervals over long periods of time including careers 
of up to 25 years duration. Median experience of captains 
reporting was 12,250 hours. Other more minor incapacita- 
tions were probably not recalled by the subjects. 

The significantly smaller number of incidents reported by the 
copilot group can be primarily attributed to two considerations: 
>» The reporting group was smaller. 
>» Much less time is involved in copilot careers. 


Q. "This incident occurred during: 





CAPTAIN COPILOT ALL 
RESPONSES RESPONSES PILOTS 
Incidents % Incidents % ‘Incidents % 
"Take-off 36 3.1 2 3.1 57 3.1 
"Climb 102 8.7 59 8.6 161 8.7 
“En route 732 62.3 434 63.7 1166 62.7 
"Descent 163 13.7 86 12.7 249 13.4 
‘Approach and 
Landing 144 12.2 8 | 11.9 225 12.1 
1177 100.0 681 100.0 1858 100.0 


All other things being equal, it would be reasonable to assume 
that the majority of such instances would occur in the en route 
portion of the flight with the remainder divided fairly equally be- 
tween (1) take-off and climb, and (2) descent, approach and land- 
ing because the time element devoted to these categories is ap- 
proximately equal. However, twice as many instances of incapacita- 
tion occurred during descent, approach and landing as occurred in 
take-off and climb with only 62.7% occurring during the en route 
portion. This indicates that many of these conditions develop dur- 
ing the course of the flight and emphasizes their fairly rapid and 
unpredictable onset. Another possibility is that some of them may 
have been induced by stress and fatigue problems associated with 
the flight. 


Copilot Incapacitations 


The incapacitations reported by the copilot group fell into 
virtually identical flight segment patterns with 24.6% of the con- 
ditions developing in descent, approach and landing while 11.7% 
occuring during take-off and climb. 


Q. “In your opinion, was the actual or potential safety of 
the flight (or flights if you have reported more than one inci- 
dent) endangered as a result of this incapacitation?" 
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CAPTAIN COPILOT ALL 
RESPONSES RESPONSES PILOTS 
Number % Number % Number , 4 
4 a omenrene 279 28.1 158 27.8 437 28.2 
= eamneena 704 = 71.9 4d 722 WS 718 
OE osestspsce : 983 100.0 569 100.0 1552 100.0 


Broadly speaking, these answers reveal that even though not 
all incapacitations involved safety problems (the majority, of course, 
having occurred during the en route portion of flight), 28% of 
the captains and copilots reported the safcty of their flight was 
endangered. This is a significant number and despite the lack of 
reliable frequency information there seems little doubt that an air 
safety problem does exist in this area. It is axiomatic that in air- 
craft safety you have to be concerned with small numbers. 


Captain, Copilot Evaluations 
The close correlation between the evaluation of the captains 
and copilots is particularly interesting. The reasons for their evalu- 
ation will be covered in the next two questions. 


Q. "If you answered ‘Yes’ was it because: 


CAPTAIN COPILOT 
RESPONSES RESPONSES 
..Number % Number % 


>» The remaining crew member or 
members were placed under maxi- 
mum workload conditions. 120 34.9 86 47.0 
> The other crew members did not 
have sufficient training or experi- 
ence to conduct the flight at ex- 
pected safety levels. 113 32.8 26 14.2 
> Weather, traffic, or operational 
factors created conditions of maxi- 
mum or near-maximum workload. Vt Ee 71 38.8 


TOTALS 344 100.0 183 100.0 


The concern expressed by those captains who indicated the 
safety of their flight was actually or potentially endangered falls 
equally among the three categories shown with most emphasis 
placed on the fact that “The remaining crew member or members 
were placed under maximum workload conditions.” The adequacy 
of training or qualifications of the remaining crew members was 
the second most commonly listed reason for concern, with opera- 
tional factors, such as weather or traffic being given virtually identi- 
cal weight. These categories have overlapping considerations with 
workload a major problem if crew qualification is inadequate. This 
inter-relationship of these casual factors makes it difficult to accu- 
rately delineate the areas of concern. Copilot responses, naturally 
enough, indicated small concern over the qualification of other 
crew members maximum concern developing out of the workload 
problem generating by the incapacitation of a crew member. 


Q. "If you answered 'No’ to (3) was it because: 


CAPTAIN COPILOT 
RESPONSES RESPONSES 
Number % Number % 
>» The temporary incapacitation was 
of minor nature. 175 14.0 116 16.2 
> The temporary  incapacitation 
was of extremely short duration. 139 11.2 84 hey 
> The flight was routine insofar as 
weather, traffic, or other operating 
problems were concerned. 322 25.8 196 27.4 
> The incident occurred at a time 
of minimum cockpit workload. 226 18.1 131 18.3 
> Other qualified crew members 
took over. 368 29.5 171 23.9 
> Other 17 1.4 18 2.5 


TOTALS 1247 100.0 716 100.0 


If some pilots felt that their incapacitation did not constitute 
a safety problem, we were particularly interested in discovering 
why not. Approximately 25% of the responses involved sub-points 
(a) and (b), indicating a ssinienal incapacitation. Nearly 75% were 
in (c), (d and (ec) which indicates that the reason a safety prob- 
lem was not created was either because of the availability of quali- 
fied and experienced crew members to take over or because mini- 
mum workload and/or operational factors minimized the potential 
problem that existed. Again, crew experience levels and operational 
workload factors bear so closely upon one another that separations 
of these individual reasons is difficult. 
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@. "Have you ever removed yourself from flight schedule 
on a last minute emergency basis because of any of the con- 
jitions outlined in Question No. 1?" 


CAPTAIN COPILOT 
RESPONSES RESPONSES 
Number % Number % 
EN) ast NEES web erepeneeenennes 374 18.0 220 13.4 
No) ern 82.0 1416 86.6 


TOTALS 2076 100.0 1636 100.0 


Since one of the main problems being investigated concerned 
he relative predictability of these incidents, this question dealt 
with removals from flight status on a “last minute emergency basis.” 
\ typical example would be when a pilot reported for duty but 
removed himself during the flight planning stages. Eighteen per cent 
of the captains and 13.4% of the copilots remembered such inci- 
dents. Some of the temporary disabilities recorded under Question 7 
were, “Numbness of entire left side,” “gallstones attack” and many 
instances of severe muscular and stomach pains. Only coincidentally 
favorable timing caused these incapacitations to occur just before 
oarding the aircraft rather than while in flight. 


©. "Would you, assuming your present flight pattern, be 
concerned over the safety of your flight if you were tempo- 
rarily incapacitated?" 


CAPTAIN COPILOT 
RESPONSES RESPONSES 
Number % Number / 
Yes) 1393 54.4 643 34.0 
No) 1149 45.6 1268 66.0 
TOTALS 2522 100.0 1922 100.00 


If the questionnaire was to have maximum value, it seemed 
important not only to discover information regarding past experi- 
ence but also to determine the feelings of pilot members regarding 
the incapacitation problem even in those instances where they had 

ot personally experienced any incidents. Additionally, there was 
the question as to whether the changing nature of the industry 
including its increasing tempo, traffic density problems, etc., would 
develop any significant differences in responses. Accordingly, in 
this question the pilots were asked to indicate the amount of con- 
cern they felt would exist or develop were they to be temporarily 
incapacitated on a schedule they were currently flying. This ques- 
tion is rather subjective and may tend to emphasize potential prob- 
lem areas that might not, in fact, develop under conditions of real 
ncapacitation. Nevertheless, it is a valid area for investigation and 
34.4% of the 2,562 captains who responded indicated that concern 
vould exist under the stipulated conditions. Their reasons for con- 
ern were given in question 9 and the major area (47.7%) involved 
fears over the abilities of “unqualified or inexperienced crew” 
embers being able to safely conduct the flight if they (the cap- 
ins) became temporarily incapacitated. Second in importance as 
reason for concern was the inability of one pilot crew member 
0 cope with the workload generally shared by the two pilot crew. 
Together, these two considerations accounted for almost 80% of 
he reasons offered and indicate a potential safety and pilot training 
yroblem which is as serious as it is obvious. Correlatively, of the 
15.6% who indicated no concern in response to question No. 8, 
32% were not concerned because they were members of a three 
jilot crew or were satisfied as to the quality or experience of crew 
1embers who would take over if they were incapacitated. 


Copilot Responses 


Copilot responses to question No. 8 indicated a smaller degree 
f concern, with 34% of the responses falling in the category of 
yes they were concerned” and 66% indicating they were not. Of 
hose concerned, 64.4% were concerned with “workload” and 
inderstandably enough, only 5.7% were concerned about the quali- 
ications or experience of the remaining crew members, accounting 
or the smaller area of overall apprehension. 


As in question No. 5, it was equally important to discover why 
ome pilots were not concerned. Of the 1,268 responses indicating 
‘no concern” almost 50% involved reasons of “qualified crew” or 
vecause there were “three pilots aboard.” 


In both captain and copilot responses to this question, there 
s a strongly and consistently indicated apprehension over the fact 
hat in the event of incapacitation there is either no one available 
o take their place or that those available are either unqualified or 
nexperienced. The fact that there is greater apprehension con- 
erning potential safety problems arising out of some future inci- 
dent than developed out of the reporting of past instances of 
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incapacitation suggests an increasing safety problem. This problem 
will continue to grow more critical because the increasing pilot 
workload in our industry will require a commensurate increase in 
available pilot skills. 

One of the key questions noi covered by this questionnaire is the 
frequency which incidents occur. For example, the reported inci- 
dent median occur at about 12,250 flight hours when they are relat- 
ed to experience. Since the bulk of our captain group fall close to 
this category, this distribution is to be logically expected and it is not 
possible to make any deductions therefrom. Further, since the flight 
time experience listed by each pilot was that existing at the time 
of submitting the questionnaire, it is impossible to determine the 
actual intervals during his flight experience in which the incapacita- 
tions occurred. Any statistically valid frequency data would have 
to be accomplished on a long term study basis by the submission 
of incident reports immediately after the occurrence of an incident. 
This is also true in attempting to establish any relationship between 
age and incapacitation. 


Key to Recapitulation Reports 
The final section of this report deals with a comparison of the 
responses given by pilots of individual air lines or groups of air 
lines. Recapitulation reports are attached which cover the following 
categories: 
Appendix C—Large domestic air line, engineers not pilot qualified. 
Appendix D—Large domestic air line, engineers not pilot qualified. 
Appendix E—Large domestic air line, engineers not pilot qualified. 
Appendix F—Large domestic air line, substantial majority of pilot engi- 
neers and comorehensive training program. 
Appendix G—Composite of domestic air lines whose crew members are 
all pilot qualified. 
Appendix H—International Air Lines. 
Appendix I—Local Service Carriers. 
Appendix J—Cargo and Contract Carriers. 


In comparing the three-pilot-crew air lines with the air line 
in Appendix C for example, several significant factors are apparent. 
Among the former group, including both captains and copilots, less 
than 9% were concerned over the safety of their flight as a result 
of incapacitation experiences, while more than 40% of the other 
air line captains and copilots indicated concern. It would seem 
logical that the reason for the discrepancy is the realization that 
another pilot is there or was there to fill the void created by the 
incapacitation. Another possibility might be markedly superior train- 
ing programs on the part of the all pilot-qualified crew air lines. 
However, this is not the existent situation. 

In the incapacitations which make up the overall total, there 
is an exceedingly high degree of correlation between the degree of 
concern over the safety of a flight expressed by the copilots as 
compared with the concern expressed by the captains of the same 
air line. For example, on a major air line which has one of the 
industry’s most comprehensive training programs plus a majority 
of pilot engineers, only 18.2% of the captains and 20% of the 
copilots who reported were concerned. On a comparable air line 
with no pilot-qualified engineers and almost no training programs, 
the percentages were more than doubled. Forty-two per cent of the 
captains and 40.4% of the copilots felt the safety of their flights 
had been adversely affected. This type of correlation persisted 
throughout the responses indicating that the crew complement 
policies of a company and the effectiveness of its training pro- 
gram are significant factors affecting pilots’ reactions to the ques- 
tion of flight safety when temporary incapacitation of a crew mem- 
ber develops. 

Conclusions 

One of the more obvious conclusions that can be drawn from 
this study is that a sizable number of serious temporary pilot in- 
capacitations have occurred on scheduled air lines. Because these 
incapacitations are of a temporary nature, they are seldom publi- 
cized. It is also evident that the major causes of these incapacita- 
tions are not dramatic in nature like the infrequent heart attack 
in flight but rather are made up of small every day instances of 
an acute nature which are difficult, if not impossible, to control or 
predict. Since such prediction is virtually impossible, there is only 
one reasonable way to provide maximum air safety. Another com- 
petent pilot must be available. The “fail safe” principle has been 
an integral part of good air transport design for many years. Simple 
logic requires its extension to the crew complement area for it is 
certainly an equally vital component of safe operation. : 

Appendices K and L also deserve brief comments. Appendix K 
is a partial list of comments received illustrating the wide range of 
items which have actually caused pilot incapacitation while on 
duty. 

” ‘homeadie L lists individual air lines and groups of air lines 
lines according to the percentage of captains who felt concern. 
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The top five categories have either pilot engineers, relief pilots 
available (the international carriers), or a combination of company 
policy to hire only pilot engineers, a majority of pilot engineers, 
plus an intensive training program. The lower five have no pilot 
engineers, and even here the order seems to roughly follow a com- 
bination of lack of emphasis on training plus the amount of flying 
which is done in a high density area. 


Total Ballots: 14,033 (includes 733 apprentice members) 
Ballots Returned: 4,544 


RECAPITULATION OF RESULTS 





@. Have you ever been temporarily incapacitated in flight 
because of any of the following reasons, so that it became 
necessary or desirable for another crew member or mem- 
bers to take over your duties? 


2562 1982 
CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Severe nosebleed 17 17 
Headache 83 49 
Stomach Cramps 197 106 
Leg or Foot Cramps 21 15 
Nausea 241 139 
Diarrhea 372 252 
Earache 12 37 
Toothache 60 26 
Abdominal Pain 108 53 
Weakness or Faintness 51 29 
Severe Coughing Spell 16 i 
Severe Sneezing Spell 17 13 
Severe Back Pain 63 14 
Severe Chest Pain 9 3 
Rapid Onset of Any Other Severe Pair 112 47 
Other 80 52 
Q. This incident occurred during: 
CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Number °% Number % 
Take off : Sen - 3.1 21 3.1 
Climb 102 8.7 59 8.6 
Enroute 732 62.2 434 63.7 
Descent 163 13.8 86 12.7 
Appr. & Landing 144 12.2 8 | 11.9 


Q. In your opinion was the actual or potential safety of the 
flight (or flights if you reported more than one incident) 
endangered as the result of this incapacitation? 


CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Number % Number %, 
(Yes) 279 28.1 158 27.8 
(No) 704 1.9 411 72.2 
Q. If you answered "yes" was it because: 
CAPTAINS COPILOTS 


Number °%, Number yA 
a. The remaining crew member or mem- 
bers were placed under maximum 


workload conditions 120 34.9 86 47.0 
b. The other members did not have 

sufficient training or experience to 

conduct the flight at expected safety 

levels 113 32.8 26 14.2 
c. Weather, traffic, or operational fac- 

tors created conditions of maximum 

or near maximum workload. | 32.3 71 38.8 
Q. If you answered "No" to (3) was it because: 

CAPTAINS COPILOTS 


Number % Number » 4 
a. The temporary incapacitation was of 
minor nature. 
b. The temporary incapacitation was of 
extremely short duration. 139 ae. B4 AR, 
. The flight was routine so far as 
weather, traffic, or other operating 
problems were concerned. 322 25.8 196 27.4 
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175 14.0 116 16.2 


oO 


d. The incident occurred at a time of 


minimum cockpit workload. : 226 18.1 131 18.3 
e. Other qualified crew members took 

over arenes . 368 29.5 171 23.9 
f. Other. 17 1.4 18 25 


Q. Have you ever removed yourself from flight schedule on 
a last minute emergency basis because of any of the 
conditions outlined in Question No. |? 


CAPTAINS COPILOTS 

Number % Number eo 
(Yes) _ 374 18.0 220 13.4 
(No) 1702 82.0 1416 86.6 


©. Would you, assuming your present flight pattern, be con- 
cerned over the safety of your flight if you were tempo- 
rarily incapacitated? 


CAPTAINS 
(Yes) —1373 Captains whose comments fall into the following categories: 
"Yes" because of 
"Yes'' because Unqualified or "Yes" With no "Yes''* 
of Workload _Inexperienced Crew Explanation Miscellaneous 
Number % Number % Number % Number % 
470 31.7 707. 47.7 79 5.4 225 3.2 


(No)—942 Captains wnose comments fall into the f 


"No" because Three 
Pilots aboard 


ollowing categories: 
"No" because of Presence 


of Qualified Crew Members "No" Without Reason 


Number yA Number "Ie Number yA 
552 58.6 46 4.9 344 36.5 
COPILOTS 
(Yes) —654 Copilots whose comments fall into the following categories: 
"Yes" because of 
"Yes'' because Unqualified or "Yes" With no "Yes" 


of Workload  Inexperienced Crew Explanation Miscellaneous 
Number % Number % Number % Number % 
464 64.4 4| ef 75 10.3 141 19.6 
{No)—1!000 Copilots whose comments fall into the following categories: 


"No" because Three 
Pilots aboard 


"No" because of Presence 


of Qualified Crew Members "No" Without Reason 


Number A Number yA Number % 
43) 43.1 181 18.1 388 38.8 
*Typical answers reported — "What Captain wouldn't be conerned,” 
“Naturally, or ‘I'm the Captain and responsible.” 


RECAPITULATION LARGE DOMESTIC AIRLINE 


ENGINEERS NOT PILOT QUALIFIED 





Appendix C 


Q. Have you ever been temporarily incapacitated in flight 
because of any of the following reasons, so that it became 
necessary or detieshie for another crew member or mem- 
bers to take over your duties? 


294 234 
CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Severe nosebleed ; ee 3 2 
Headache : : 13 3 
Stomach Cramps 23 13 
Leg or Foot Cramps 2 2 
Nausea 33 13 
Diarrhea 50 16 
Earache 7 2 
Toothache 6 | 
Abdominal Pain 17 7 
Weakness or Faintness 13 3 
Severe Coughing Spell 3 2 
Severe Sneezing Spell 2 0 
Severe Back Pain 7 | 
Severe Chest Pain 2 0 
Rapid Onset of Any Other Severe Pain 17 4 
Other ieotlaics 0 4 
Q. This incident occurred during: 
CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Number % Number % 

Take off . phategbden earcietat eemaeacorvs 7 4.2 6 9.0 
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nroute Soccaemee 94 56.6 32 47.8 
escent LR Re ee 23 13.9 8 11.9 
\ppr. & Landing ica eae 27 16.3 12 17.9 


©. In your opinion was the actual or potential safety of the 
flight (or flights if you reported more than one incident) 
endangered as the result of this incapacitation? 


CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Number % Number A 
Yes) aT Re AR ee 54 42.2 19 40.4 
No) ; Ene 74 57.8 28 59.6 
Q. If you answered "yes" was it because: 
CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Number % Number Jo 
e remaining crew member or mem- 
bers were placed under maximum 
workload conditions : neste? 28 38.8 8 40.0 
The other members did not have 
sufficient training or experience to 
conduct the flight at expected safety 
evels wo 20.6 | 5.0 
Weather, traffic, or operational fac- 
rs created conditions of maximum 
r near maximum workload. . eke) 30.6 | 55.0 
Q. If you answered "No" to (3) was it because: 
CAPTAINS COPILOTS 


Number % Number » A 


». The temporary incapacitation was of 


minor nature. 19 14.0 6 11.5 
The temporary incapacitation was of 
extremely short duration. 17 12.5 > 9.6 


. The flight was routine so far as 
weather, traffic, or other operating 


roblems were concerned. 34 25.0 17 32.7 
The incident occurred at a time of 
minimum cockpit workload. 24 17.6 a 21.2 
. Other qualified crew members took 
SE Dent Cite HAWG Sat Abe Ne Ties deste Sor . 40 29.4 11 21.2 
Other. einer e 2 1.5 2 3.8 


Q. Have you ever removed yourself from flight schedule on 
a last minute emergency basis because of any of the 
conditions outlined in Question No. |? 


CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Number % Number = 
VOB) onan eseeseenesssssnsssscsecnrsncsseseessnsssssncsneensesoe 58 24.8 26 14.1 


Dares 176 75.2 159 85.9 


©. Would you, assuming your present flight pattern, be con- 
cerned over the safety of your flight if you were tem- 
porarily incapacitated? 
CAPTAINS 
Yes) —243 Captains whose comments fall into the following categories: 
"Yes" because of 
Unqualified or 
of Workload _Inexperienced Crew 
Number % Number % Number % 
78 32.1 137 56.4 19 7.8 


No)—48 Captains whose comments fall into the following categories: 


'No" because of Presence ‘'No" because Three 
f Qualified Crew Members Pilots aboard 


"Yes" With no 
Explanation 
Number % 

9 3.7 


"Yes''* 
Miscellaneous 


Yes'' because 


"No" Without Reason 


Number » A Number 7. Number QA 
31 64.6 0 0 17 35.4 
COPILOTS 
»s)—112 Copilots whose comments fall into the following categories: 
"Yes" because of 
Yes'' because Unqualified or "Yes" With no "Yes" 


of Workload Inexperienced Crew Explanation Miscellaneous 
Number % Number % Number % Number % 
81 72.3 6 5.4 10 8.9 15 13.4 


Yo)—97 Copi 
"No" because of Presence 


f Qualified Crew Members 


ts whose comments fall into the following categories: 
"No" because Three 


Pilots aboard "No" Without Reason 


Number yA Number % Number % 
47 48.5 | 1.0 49 50.0 
"Typical answers reported — "What Captain wouldn't be conerned,” 


“Naturaily", or “I'm the Captain and responsible.” 
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Appendix D 
Example | 


©. Have you ever been temporarily incapacitated in flight 
because of any of the following reasons, so that it became 
necessary or desirable for another crew member or mem- 
bers to take over your duties? 


252 176 
CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
| LET EE: 2 I 
FE 8 inci isd scticetshsis tadexatnaentes 10 I 
Stomach Cramps ...................: seats Sey 20 9 
LOGOF FOGE CRIS... ssicccinsecscessavisesnanss 4 2 
WN oe oshas, Gasrhemg dicts eat enieremetee 20 16 
Diarrhea sAcabiic ni Gne Ue cae eco 39 28 
BITIMIE cicccsvessnossacensens Le eels 12 6 
Toothache Pees ER en 9 4 
PRM URN ois spa csscassresinnstotache iene 5 5 
Weakness or Faintness 3 3 
Severe Coughing Spell...............:.ccceeeeees 0 2 
Severe Sneezing Spell 2 3 
SOI TI IN ns och ssaspsachecodrachteseetionse I 0 
Severe Chest Pain Se Rn ae 0 0 
Rapid Onset of Any Other Severe Pain 9 6 
Other Ee i 5 
Q. This incident occurred during: 
CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Number % Number % 
MMB MAN ists, -lotscastecne getisea cums eeoieeaen 2 1.6 4 4.4 
Climb Spe aera Kent 7 5.7 4 4.4 
Enroute LE REIT, 61.3 54 60.0 
Descent Se Seen 17.7 13 14.4 
PRRMNR Os Ais: MINN oasis zs cucessacanxtckerenvtonons 17 a7 1S 16.8 


Q. In your opinion was the actual or potential safety of the 
flight (or flights if you reported more than one incident) 
endangered as the result of this incapacitation? 


CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Number % Number % 
Ui SR MSR SEARED AER te oR nae 4l 22 24 36.3 
(No) ; Bess bicas ciao peaceteigtne 110 72.8 42 63.6 


Q. If you answered "yes" was it because: 


CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Number % Number , 4 
a. The remaining crew member or mem- 
bers were placed under maximum 
WOPKIGRRS CORGHIORG ..<x..:-0cc0eceosnresssnvesese 18 34.5 7 25.0 
b. The other members did not have 
sufficient training or experience to 
conduct the flight at expected safety 


tors created conditions of maximum 
or near maximum workload. ............ 26 50.0 14 50.0 


Q. If you answered "No" to (3) was it because: 
a. The temporary incapacitation was of 


NE IN, os isiisissstnnidocisnecosncrnsie sili 18 15.0 14 16.9 
b. The temporary incapacitation was of 
extremely short duration. ..... ee: 10.0 8 9.6 


c. The flight was routine so far ‘as 
weather, traffic, or other operating 


problems were concerned. ................. 31 25.8 26 31.3 
d. The incident occurred at a time of 

minimum cockpit workload. .... . me 22.5 15 18.1 
e. Other qualified crew members took 

over - as sites 31 25.9 18 21.7 
f. Other. ee ; eens | 8 2 2.4 


@. Have you ever removed yourself from flight schedule on 
a last minute emergency basis because of any of the 
conditions outlined in Question No. |? 


CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Number % Number % 
(Yes) 5s int onhantscaleansaiipeacieicieeaaaicaaiont 4 19.0 21 14.3 
(No) ee sphoushavientabtanes 175 81.0 126 85.7 
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Q. Would you, assuming your present flight pattern, be con- 
cerned over the safety of your flight if you were tem- 
porarily incapacitated? 


CAPTAINS 
(Yes) —154 Captains whose comments fall into the following categories: 
"Yes" because of 

"Yes" because Unqualified or "Yes" With no "Yes'’* 
of Workload inexperienced Crew Explanation Miscellaneous 
Number % Number % Number % Number % 
76 49.4 36 23.4 12 7.8 30 19.5 
(No)—80 Captains whose comments fall into the following categories: 


"No" because Three 
Pilots aboard 


"No" because of Presence 


of Qualified Crew Members "No" Without Reason 


Number ys Number A Number A 
40 50.0 0 0 40 50.0 
COPILOTS 
(Yes)—91 Copilots whose comments fall int wing categorie 
"Yes" because of 
"Yes'' because Unqualified or "Yes" With no “es. 


of Workload _Inexperienced Crew Explanation Miscellaneous 
Number % Number % Number % Number % 
67 73.6 2 2.2 6 6.6 16 17.6 
(No)—70 Copilots whose comments fall into the f wing categories 


"No" because Three 
Pilots aboard 


"No" because of Presence 


of Qualified Crew Members "No" Without Reason 


Number ys Number % Number y 4 
40 57.2 0 0 30 42.8 
*Typical answers reported — “What Captain wouldn't be conerned,” 
“Naturally”, or "I'm the Captain and responsible. 
Appendix E 
Example Il 


Q@. Have you ever been temporarily incapacitated in flight 
because of any of the following reasons, so that it became 
necessary or p Retiews for another crew member or mem- 
bers to take over your duties? 


212 198 
CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Severe nosebleed | | 
Headache 2 6 
Stomach Cramps 2 8 
Leg or Foot Cramps 0 0 
Nausea 23 10 
Diarrhea 33 16 
Earache 5 | 
Toothache 2 0 
Abdominal Pain 6 
Weakness or Faintness 4 5 
Severe Coughing Spell | 7 
Severe Sneezing Spell 2 2 
Severe Back Pain 3 0 
Severe Chest Pain 0 | 
Rapid Onset of Any Other Severe Pain 8 
Other 7 5 
Q. This incident occurred during: 
CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Number % Number eA 
Take off ........ | 1.1 | 2 
Climb 10 10.1 4 8 
Enroute 59 60.2 35 70 
Descent 14 4.3 a Q 
Appr. & Landing 14 4.3 6 12 


Q. In your opinion was the actual or potential safety of the 
flight (or flights if you reported more than one incident) 
endangered as the result of this incapacitation? 


CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Number % Number Jo 
(Yes) 2 28 13 31.7 
{No} nee Bae Re 63 74.2 28 68.3 
Q. If you answered "yes'’ was it because: 
CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Number % Number % 
a. The remaining crew member or mem- 
bers were placed under maximum 
workload conditions 13 46.4 7 36.8 
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b. The other members did not have 

sufficient training or experience to 

conduct the flight at expected safety 

levels ee , ‘tt 35.8 2 10.6 
c. Weather, traffic, or operational fac- 
tors created conditions of maximum 


or near maximum workload. 5 17. 8 10 52.6 


©. If you answered "No" to (3) was it because: 


a. The temporary incapacitation was of 


minor nature. 16 14.4 15 24.2 
b. The temporary incapacitation was of 

extremely short duration. 7 6.3 8 12.9 
c. The flight was routine so far as 

weather, traffic, or other operating 

problems were concerned. 26 23.5 12 19.4 
d. The incident occurred at a time of 

minimum cockpit workload. 23 20.7 15 24.2 
e. Other qualified crew members took 

over 35 31.5 1! 17.7 

Other. < 3.6 | 1.6 


©. Have you ever removed yourself from flight schedule on 
a last minute emergency basis because of any of the 
conditions outlined in Question No. |? 


CAPTAINS COPILOTS 

Number % Number 2 A 
(Yes) 23 13.4 17 10.9 
(No 149 86.6 138 89.1 


©. Would you, assuming your present flight pattern, be con- 
cerned over the safety of your flight if you were tem- 
porarily incapacitated? 


CAPTAINS 
(Yes)—125 Captains whose comments fall into the following categories 
"Yes" because of 

"Yes" because Unqualified or "Yes" With no “Yes'* 
of Workload Inexperienced Crew Explanation Miscellaneous 
Number % Number % Number % Number % 
35 28 64 51.2 5 4 2! 16.8 
(No)—77 Captains whose comments fall into the following categories 


"No" because Three 
Pilots aboard 


"No" because of Presence 


of Qualified Crew Members "No" Without Reason 


Number ys Number Io Number %, 
48 62.3 | 1.3 28 36.4 
COPILOTS 
Yes)—81! Copilots whose comments fall into the following categories: 
"Yes" because of 

"Yes" because Unqualified or "Yes" With no "Yes" 
of Workload inexperienced Crew Explanation Miscellaneous 
Number % Number % Number % Number % 
57 70.4 Z 2.4 6 7.4 16 19.8 
No)—78 Copilots whose comments fall into the following categories: 


"No" because Three 
Pilots aboard 


"No" because of Presence 


of Qualified Crew Members "No" Without Reason 


Number % Number vs Number VA 
49 51.3 3 3.8 35 449 
*Typical answers reported —''What Captain wouldn't be conerned,"’ 


“Naturally, or “I'm the Captain and responsible.” 


RECAPITULATION LARGE DOMESTIC AIRLINE 


SUBSTANTIAL MAJORITY OF PILOTS, ENGINEERS 
AND COMPREHENSIVE TRAINING PROGRAM 





Appendix F 
©. Have you ever been temporarily incapacitated in flight 
because of any of the following reasons, so that it became 
necessary or desirable for another crew member or mem- 
bers to take over your duties? 


305 223 

CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
SOVOEO ROSCTIOOR envi scicsscccsccedeccossccsses 2 “ 
Headache ns eos 6 5 
Stomach Cramps Lee oe 20 8 
Leg or Foot Cramps a 1 2 
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ausea 25 16 
rrhea 35 18 
ache 3 3 
hache 7 5 
Jominal Pain Vl a 
r 5 a 
a | 
Zz = 
6 | 
2 0 
y her Severe Pain 7 6 
x 12 6 
O. This incident occurred during: 
CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Number % Number A 
A aa a eee ee : wn 5 4 | 1.3 
mb Eee ‘ 13 10.3 10 13.2 
route ; 70 55.5 39 51.3 
ent os 2) 16.7 15 19.7 
r. & Landing . we 13.5 11 14.5 


Q. In your opinion was the actual or potential safety of the 
flight (or flights if you reported more than one incident) 
endangered as the result of this incapacitation? 


CAPTAINS COPILOTS 

Number Y% Number cA 

19 18.3 12 20 

85 81.7 48 80 
©. If you answered "yes" was it because: 

CAPTAINS COPILOTS 


Number % Number % 


o 
Q 


crew member or mem- 
bers were placed under maximum 
4 =: 





ad conditions 9 42.8 5 35.7 
other members did not have 
cient training or experience to 
nduct the flight at expected safety 
els , “ 19.1 0 0 
Neather, traffic, or operational fac- 
rs created conditions of maximum 
eer maximum work oad. . 8 38.1 9 64.3 
©. If you answered "No" to (3) was it because: 
CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Number % Number Je 
T ncapacitation was of 
n : 16 9.8 15 17.4 
T ry incapacitation was of 
ort duration. 25 15.4 16 18.6 
s routine so far as 
sther, traff r other operating 
roblems were concerned, . 48 29.6 23 26.7 
The incident occurred at a time of 
minimum cockpit workload. 26 16.2 20 23.3 
Other qualified crew members took 
45 27.8 11 12.8 
€ 2 i2 | 1.2 


). Have you ever removed yourself from flight schedule on 
a last minute emergency basis because of any of the 
conditions outlined in Question No. |? 


CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Number % Number yA 
4] 15.2 26 13.8 


cae 84.8 162 86.2 


). Would you, assuming your present flight pattern, be con- 
cerned over the safety of your flight if you were tem- 
porarily incapacitated? 

CAPTAINS 


—124 Captains whose comments fall into the following categories: 


"Yes" because of 


Yes" because Unqualified or "Yes" With no "Yes'"* 
of Workload _Inexperienced Crew Explanation Miscellaneous 
Number % Number % Number % Number % 
6 49.2 19 15.3 6 48 38 =. 330.6 
o)—168 Captains whose comments fall into the following categories: 


"No" because Three 
Pilots aboard "No" Without Reason 
Number y 4 Number Jo 
7 4.2 58 34.5 


No" because of Presence 
f Qualified Crew Members 
Number , 4 

103 61.3 
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COPILOTS 
(Yes) —76 Copilots whose comments fall into the following categories: 
"Yes" because of 


"Yes" because Unqualified or "Yes" With no "Yes" 
of Workload  Inexperienced Crew Explanation Miscellaneous 
Number % Number % Number % Number % 
50 65.8 3 3.9 7 eB 16 21.1 
(No)—133 Copilots whose comments fall into the following categories: 

"No" because of Presence ‘'No" because Three 

of Qualified Crew Members Pilots aboard "No" Without Reason 

Number 3 Number » A Number % 

52 39.1 22 16.5 59 44.4 
“Typical answers reported —''What Captain wouldn't be conerned,” 


"Naturally", or “I'm the Captain and responsible.” 


RECAPITULATION COMPOSITE OF 
DOMESTIC AIRLINES 


CREW MEMBERS ARE ALL PILOT QUALIFIED 
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©. Have you ever been temporarily incapacitated in flight 
because of any of the following reasons, so that it became 
necessary or desirable for another crew member or mem- 
bers to take over your duties? 


354 269 
CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Severe nosebleed ts te 0 3 
Headache aicaiied 8 5 
Stomach Cramps ats 20 7 
Leg or Foot Cramps : S 2 2 
Nausea bal paactitsaeiesieces 37 VI 
Diarrhea , 4] 11 
Earache ; ; om 12 8 
Toothache Bins 7 2 
PI, THI 6a snes <a uscacssesessvesasexpicuses 15 2 
Weakness or Faintness 8 0 
Severe Coughing Spell | 0 
Severe Sneezing Spell 2 0 
Severe Back Pain 9 3 
Severe Chest Pain 0 | 
Rapid Onset of Any Other Severe Pain 18 5 
Other seats 5 + 
Q. This incident occurred during: 
CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Number % Number % 
Take off ; ae 3 2.1 3 5.5 
Climb 14 9.7 5 9.1 
SESE SEER Merete ion iran trent ore 95 65.5 29 52.7 
Descent 13 9.0 10 18.2 
PIII. Ti I snes cn nencicn sss nenecdbansennentin 20 13.7 8 14.5 


©. In your opinion was the actual or potential safety of the 
flight (or flights if you reported more than one incident) 
endangered as the result of this incapacitation? 


CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Number % Number y A 
es) 20 8.4 4 8.3 
o) 


99 91.6 44 91.7 


(Y 
(N 
©. If you answered "yes" was it because: 


CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Number % Number 7 
. The remaining crew member or mem- 
bers were placed under maximum 
workload CONITFIONS ...........ccccecceecseeeees VW 42.4 3 60.0 
. The other members did not have 
sufficient training or experience to 
conduct the flight at expected safety 
levels : ; 8 30.7 0 0 
c. Weather, traffic, or operational fac- 
tors created conditions of maximum 
or near maximum workload. ; 7 26.9 2 40.0 
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Q 


o 








Q. If you answered "No" to (3) was it because: 


CAPTAINS COPILOTS 

Number % Number % 

a. The temporary incapacitation was of 

minor nature. 

b. The temporary incapacitation was of 

extremely short duration. 16 9.5 7 10.2 
c. The flight was routine so far as 
weather, traffic, or other operating 


30 17.9 16 23.2 


problems were concerned. 43 25.6 20 28.9 
d. The incident occurred at a time of 

minimum cockpit workload. 3! 18.4 14 20.3 
e. Other qualified crew members took 

over a | 27.4 | 15.9 
f. Other. 2 iZ | 1.5 


Q. Have you ever removed yourself from flight schedule on 
a last minute emergency basis because of any of the 
conditions outlined in Question No. |? 


CAPTAINS COPILOTS 

Number % Number » 4 
(Yes) 50 16.7 25 | 
(No) 249 83.3 201 88.9 


©. Would you, assuming your present flight pattern, be con- 
cerned over the safety of your flight if you were tem- 
porarily incapacitated? 
CAPTAINS 
(Yes) —190 Captains whose comments fali into the following categories: 
"Yes" because of 


"Yes'' because Unqualified or "Yes" With no “Tos” 
of Workload inexperienced Crew Explanation Miscellaneous 
Number % Number % Number % Number % 
42 22.1 102 53.7 7 3.7 39 20.5 


(No)—104 Captains whose comments fall into the following categories: 


"No" because Three 
Pilots aboard 


"No" because of Presence 


of Qualified Crew Members "No" Without Reason 


Number To Number » A Number PA 
58 «55.8 4 3.8 42 40.4 
COPILOTS 
(Yes)—80 Copilots whose comments fall into the following categories: 


"Yes" because of 
Unqualified or 
Inexperienced Crew 


"Yes" With no "Yes" 
Explanation Miscellaneous 


"Yes'' because 


of Workload 


Number % Number % Number % Number % 
39 48.8 8 10.0 12 15.0 21 26.2 
{No}—1!40 Copilots whose comments fal! into th e following categories: 


"No" becouse Three 
Pilots aboard 


"No" because of Presence 


of Qualified Crew Members "No" Without Reason 


Number %, Number % Number % 
70 50.0 16 11.4 54 38.6 
*Typical answers reported — “What Captain wouldn't be conerned,” 
"Naturally", or "I'm the Captain and responsible." 


RECAPITULATION INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 
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@. Have you ever been temporarily incapacitated in flight 
because of any of the following reasons, so that it became 
necessary or desirable for another crew member or mem- 
bers to take over your duties? 


275 394 
CAPTAINS COPILOTS 

Severe nosebleed 2 2 
Headache 11 8 
Stomach Cramps 32 4\ 
Leg or Foot Cramps | 2 
Nausea 30 42 
Diarrhea 66 105 
Earache 7 6 
Toothache 4 6 
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Abdominal Pain 14 15 
Weakness or Faintness 5 7 
Severe Coughing Spell 2 2 
Severe Sneezing Spell 0 | 
Severe Back Pain 8 3 
Severe Chest Pain 0 0 
Rapid Onset of Any Other Severe Pain 17 15 
Other ren “ 8 17 
Q. This incident occurred during: 
CAPTAINS COPILOTS 

Number % Number A 
Take off DS vedcovnscuaunemiouunine 5 2.8 3 1.7 
Climb oe ~ ete 12 8.5 14, 8.C 
Enroute : maktehe oad ie 95 67.4 134 76.¢ 
Descent Lda eek penis Woacisisre aed 19 13.5 14 8.0 
PRN: TE MAINE sin inca scasecienshtas oa2-cetencnniais VI 7.8 10 a7 


©. In your opinion was the actual or potential safety of the 
flight (or flights if you reported more than one incident 
endangered as the result of this incapacitation? 


CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Number % Number y A 
(Yes) - 27 2bl 4829.4 
DNB as criesea cree sepsis cecesteoraapeertin ebapeeenh polos 101 78.9 115 70.¢ 
Q. If you answered "yes" was it because: 
CAPTAINS COPILOTS 


Number % Number 4 
a. The remaining crew member or mem- 
bers were placed under maximum 
workload conditions ; 10 40.0 34 58.¢ 
. The other members did not have 
sufficient training or experience to 
conduct the flight at expected safety 


o 


levels ce 44.0 8 13. 
c. Weather, traffic, or operational fac- 
tors created conditions of maximum 
or near maximum workload. 4 16.0 16 27. 
Q. If you answered "No" to (3) was it because: 
CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Number % Number Je 
a. The temporary incapacitation was of 
minor nature. 19 10.4 24 12.8 
b. The temporary incapacitation was of 
extremely short duration. 15 8.2 16 8.5 
c. The flight was routine so far as 
weather, traffic, or other operating 
problems were concerned, ...........0:0 48 26.4 47 25. 
d. The incident occurred at a time of 
minimum cockpit workload. 34 18.7 25 133 
e. Other qualified crew members took 
over 64 35.2 69 36. 
f, Other. 2 1.1 7 3. 


©. Have you ever removed yourself from flight schedule on 
a last minute emergency basis because of any of the 
conditions outlined in Question No. |? 


CAPTAINS COPILOTS 

Number % Number | 

(Yes) 4| 16.9 53 15. 
(No) . 202 83.1 285 84.: 


Q. Would you, assuming your present flight pattern, be con 
cerned over the safety of your flight if you were tem 
porarily incapacitated? 


CAPTAINS 
(Yes) —128 Captains whose comments fall into the following categories 
"Yes" because of 

of Workload Unqualified or "Yes" With no "Yes''* 
"Yes" because Inexperienced Crew Explanation Miscellaneous 
Number % Number % Number % Number % 
47 36.7 5| 39.8 3 2.3 ‘7 ar 
{No)—140 Captains whose comments fall into the following categories 


"No" because of Presence "No" because Three 
of Qualified Crew Members Pilots aboard "No" Without Reason 
Number yA Number 7, Number 


77 55.0 25 17.9 38 27.1 
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COPILOTS 


Yes) —135 Copilots whose comments fall into the following categories: 
"Yes" because of 


Yes" because Unqualified or "Yes" With no "Yes" 

of Workload Inexperienced Crew —_ Explanation Miscellaneous 

Number % Number % Number % Number % 
87 64.4 13 9.6 15 1.1 20 14.8 


—242 Copilots whose comments fall into the following categories: 


"No" because Three 
Pilots aboard 


‘No'' because of Presence 


f Qualified Crew Members "No" Without Reason 


Number _ Number % Number .4 
50 20.7 124 51.2 68 28.1 
Typical answers reported —"'What Captain wouldn't be conerned,” 
Naturally", or ‘I'm the Captain and responsible.” 


RECAPITULATION LOCAL SERVICE 
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©. Have you ever been temporarily incapacitated in flight 
because of any of the following reasons, so that it became 
necessary or desirable for another crew member or mem- 
bers to take over your duties? 


252 143 
CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
evere nosebleed oooo......ceecccccesseceseeeeteseee 1 0 
ON ee ven Leu tacoeucv ns ndjeceeaecstans 8 2 
tomach Cramps - 16 4 
3 or Foot Cramps 3 2 
3usea iiiisiigelosneass sti 2! 3 
PI Ba fds csenacan zepnbsctaia meine ndieness — 24 6 
rache LE ee eee 9 4 
I I hia neg at ee a a 
bdominal Pain ; 12 2 
Weakness or Faintness | | 
evere Coughing Spell 2 2 
evere Sneezing Spell 3 | 
evere Back Pain a | 
evere Chest Pain 2 0 
2apid Onset of Any Other Severe Pain 8 3 
ORIN odes Raskcisecatinesshivavsecs cape hapeaseaecceaeanaions 7 2 
QO. This incident occurred during: 
CAPTAINS COPILOTS 

Number % Number 4 

axe off om 4 4.0 0 — 

mb ‘ 9 9.0 3 8.1 

nroute toe 56 56.0 20 54.) 

escent = 16 16.0 7 18.9 

ppr. & Landing 15 15.0 7 18.9 


>. In your opinion was the actual or potential safety of the 
flight (or flights if you reported more than one incident) 
endangered as the result of this incapacitation? 


CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Number % Number %o 
12.1 


OI cis Fe nixcxidecniciaavn ee seeeeecenraceenioaas ae 27.1 + 
No) SP ete 62 72.9 29 87.9 


>. If you answered "yes" was it because: 


CAPTAINS 
Number . 


COPILOTS 
Number yA 
The remaining crew member or mem- 
bers were placed under maximum 
workload conditions 8 26.7 3 100 
The other members did not have 
experience to 
conduct the flight at expected safety 
evels 16 53.3 0 0 
Weather, traffic, or operational fac- 
tors created conditions of maximum 


Te aa 
sutticient Training or 


or near maximum workload. : 6 20.0 0 0 
©. If you answered "No" to (3) was it because: 
CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Number % Number ,3 
5. The temporary incapacitation was of 
minor nature. a CEE: 19 18.8 9 16.4 
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b. The temporary incapacitation was of 

extremely short duration. sce Ee 12.9 10 18.2 
c. The flight was routine so far as 

weather, traffic, or other operating 


problems were concerned. .................. 26 25.7 1 20.0 
d. The incident occurred at a time of 

minimum cockpit workload. 13 12.9 8 14.5 
e. Other qualified crew members took 

over SER Vee eemefec gases sAsaR eos deere edaecs 7 30 29.7 15 27.3 
f. Other. . % 0 0 2 3.6 


©. Have you ever removed yourself from flight schedule on 
a last minute emergency basis because of any of the 
conditions outlined in Question No. |? 


CAPTAINS COPILOTS 

Number % Number 4 
(SEPA ane SRR REE ne Darn Nee eT meee eS 35 17.4 14 11.7 
(No) ' | 82.6 106 88.3 


Q. Would you, assuming your present flight pattern, be con- 
cerned over the safety of your flight if you were tem- 
porarily incapacitated? 

CAPTAINS 
(Yes)—165 Captains whose comments fall in to the following categories: 
"Yes" because of 


"Yes" because Unqualified or "Yes" With no "Yes''* 
of Workload _Inexperienced Crew Explanation Miscellaneous 
Number % Number % Number % Number % 
20 12.1 125 75.8 7 4.2 13 7.9 


(No)—7I Captains whose comments fall into the following categories: 


"No" because of Presence 
of Qualified Crew Members 
Number y A 


37 52.1 


"No" because Three 
Pilots aboard "No" Without Reason 
Number % Number » 4 
0 0 34 479 
COPILOTS 
(Yes)—41 Copilots whose comments fall into the following categories: 
"Yes" because of 


"Yes" because Unqualified or "Yes" With no "Yes" 
of Workload _Inexperienced Crew Explanation Miscellaneous 
Number % Number % Number % Number % 
20 48.8 2 4.9 6 14.6 13 31.7 


(No)—71! Copilots whose comments fall into the following categories: 


"No" because of Presence 
of Qualified Crew Members 


"No" because Three 


Pilots aboard "No" Without Reason 


Number ~% Number yA Number ,4 
44 62 0 0 27 38 
*Typical answers reported —‘'What Captain wouldn't be conerned,” 


‘Naturally’, or "I'm the Captain and responsible.” 


RECAPITULATION CARGO AND 


CONTRACT CARRIERS 
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Q. Have you ever been temporarily incapacitated in flight 
because of any of the following reasons, so that it became 
necessary or desirable for another crew member or mem- 
bers to take over your duties? 

170 78 
CAPTAINS COPILOTS 

Severe nosebleed 0 

Headache 

Stomach Cramps 

Leg or Foot Cramps 

Nausea 

Diarrhea 

Earache 

Toothache 

Abdominal Pain 

Weakness or Faintness 

Severe Coughing Spell 

Severe Sneezing Spell 

Severe Back Pain 

Severe Chest Pain 

Rapid Onset of Any Other Severe Pain 

Other . : eee ALORS Tee on 


—--O-0-0-0-av4v=—--0o 


MOoOOn———-—-aAnMAOnNOWDWMNW 
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Q. This incident occurred during: 


CAPTAINS COPILOTS 

Number % Number % 

Take off | 1.4 0 0 
Climb 6 8.1 | 5.0 
Enroute 54 73.0 16 80.0 
Desecent 10 13.5 2 10.0 
Appr. & Landing 3 4.0 | 5.0 


©. In your opinion was the actual or potential safety of the 
flight (or flights if you reported more than one incident) 
endangered as the result of this incapacitation? 


CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Number % Number yA 
(Yes) 21 29.2 5 27.8 
(No) 5 708 13 722 
Q. If you answered “yes'’ was it because: 
CAPTAINS COPILOTS 


Number % Number % 
a. The remaining crew member or mem- 
bers were placed under maximum 
workload conditions 7 26.9 2 40.0 
b. The other members did not have 
sufficient training or experience 
conduct the flight at expected safety 


levels 1 42.3 3 60.0 
c. Weather, traffic, or operational fac- 

tors created conditions of maximum 

or near maximum workload. 8 30.8 0 0 


Q. If you answered "No" to (3) was it because: 
CAPTAINS COPILOTS 
Number °% Number Je 


a. The temporary incapacitation was of 


minor nature. 9 12.0 0 0 
b. The temporary incapacitation was of 

extremely short duration. 10 13.3 4 235 
c. The flight was routine so far as 

weather, traffic, or other operating 

problems were concerned. 15 20.0 5 29.4 
d. The incident occurred at a time of 

minimum cockpit workload. 15 20.0 3 C7 
e. Other qualified crew members took 

over 26 34.7 5 29.4 
f. Other. ‘ 0 0 0 0 


@. Have you ever removed yourself from flight schedule on 
a last minute emergency basis because of any of the con- 
ditions outlined in Question No. |? 


CAPTAINS COPILOTS 

Number % Number % 
(Yes) 18 11.9 5 8.1 
(No) 133 88.1 57 919 


©. Would you, assuming your present flight pattern, be con- 
cerned over the safety of your flight if you were tem- 
porarily incapacitated? 
CAPTAINS 
(YES) —85 Captains whose comments fall into the following categories: 
"Yes" because of 


"Yes'' because Unqualified or "Yes" With no "Yes''* 
Workload _Inexperienced Crew Explanation Miscellaneous 
Number % Number % Number % Number % 
26 30.6 46 54.1! a 4.7 9 10.6 
(No}—72 Captains whose comments fall into the following categories: 


"No" because Three 
Pilots aboard 


“No” because of Presence 


of Qualified Crew Members "No" Without Reason 


Number 4 Number % Number yA 
42 58.3 3 4.2 27 37.5 
COPILOTS 
(Yes) —27 Copilots whose comments fall into the following categories: 


"Yes" because of 


“Yes" because Unqualified or "Yes" With no ""Yes'** 
Workload _Inexperienced Crew Explanation Miscellaneous 
Number % Number % Number % Number % 
13. 48.1 4 148 | 3.7 9 #33 
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{(No)—46 Copilots whose comments fall into the following categories: 
"No" because of Presence "No" because Three 


of Qualified Crew Members Pilots aboard "No" Without Reason 
Number 3 Number A Number , a 
24 52.2 5 10.9 17 36.9 


*Typical answers—''What Captain wouldn't be concerned", "Naturally", 
or “I'm the Captain and responsible.” 


A LIST OF UNUSUAL CASES OF PILOT 


INCAPACITATION IN FLIGHT 





Appendix K 


An earache resulting in dizziness and loss of balance sense. 
Slipped disk—was partially paralized. 

Fire extinguisher fell from overhead bracket striking pilot. 
Badly cut finger. 

Struck in eye by burning part of match head. (2 cases) 
Acute sinus attack involving severe pain and partial blindness. 
Kidney stone attack. No previous knowledge of condition. 
Bird strike. Blindness from blood flow. 

Rapid onset of extremely high fewer. 

Dirt blown into eye while in flight causing partial blindness. 
Appendicitis attack while en route. 

Deafness due to earache. 

Fainted en route after food poisoning attack. 

Severe burn from exploding packet of matches. 

Vision impaired by eye swelling from wasp bite in face. 
Almost completely blinded from an eye accident. 


vvvvwvvevvvvvvvvvvyv 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPTAINS WHO REPORTED 
FLIGHTS ADVERSELY AFFECTED BY THEIR 


TEMPORARY INCAPACITATION 
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Per- 

cent Possible Explanation of Rank* 
Medium sized trunk em- Yes 5.7. 3 pilots in big equipment, 
ploying only pilot quali- No 2 pilots generally in low den- 
fied flight engineers. sity areas. 
Large domestic air line, Yes 18.3 Company policy to have pilot 
substantial majority of No 81.7. engineers plus very good 
pilot engineers and com- training program and_ sub- 
prehensive training pro- stantial number of engineers 
gram. pilot-qualified. 
Medium sized trunk, em- Yes 20.6 3 pilot crews for large equip- 
ploying only pilot quali- No 79.4 ment. 
fied flight engineers. 2 pilot crews in low density 

areas. 
International. Yes 21.1 3 pilot crews and generally 
No 78.9 high training levels. 


Medium sized trunk, em- Yes 22.0 
ploying only qualified No 78.0 
flight engineers. 


Some 3 nilot crews but ma- 
jority of flying in high den- 
sity arees with only 2 pilots 
on Viscounts. 


Large domestic air line Yes 25.8 2 pilot crews. 
engineers not pilot quali- No 74.1. Recent emphasis on training 
fied. may have raised them on 
Local Service. Yes 27.1 scale. 
No 72.9. Minimum Training 

Large domestic air line, Yes 27.2 \Inexperienced Copilots. 
engineers not pilot quali- No 72.8 Minimal training. 
fied. 2 pilot crews 
Cargo-Contract Carrier. Yes 29.2 

; No 70.8 Minimal training program. 
Large domestic air line, Yes 42.2. Minimal training. 
engineers not pilot quali- No 57.8 2 pilot crews 
fied. High density area flying. 


*Without knowing the number of responses received from pilots flying 
aircraft requiring a third crew member, it is impossible to determine 
the relative importance of the three apparently related issues, i.e. 
crew compliment, training programs and the amount of flying done in 
high density traffic areas. 
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Should Unions Be Subject 
To Anti-Trust Laws? 


By Emanuel Celler 
Congressman from New York; 
Chairman, House Judiciary Committee 


This artice by Congressmen Celler is in response to an address 
by E. J. Hanley, president of Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpora- 
tion, which was printed in U.S. News & World Report on August 
10. The Celler article also appeared originally in that magazine. 


Does our national policy to encourage 
ollective bargaining mistakenly dis- 
riminate against corporate manage- 
nent and coddle labor? Should labor 
inions be made subject to the federal 
inti-trust laws recur with especial per- 

Proposals to repeal the Clayton Act’s 
‘xemption of labor unions from the 
\inti-trust laws recur with especial per- 
istence in times of public debate over 
he labor issue. During the recent Con- 
ressional consideration of controversial 
ibor legislation, we were again bom- 
arded with the proposition that the 
nti-monopoly laws ought to treat as- 
ciations of workingmen identically 
ith business combinations. 

A recent expression of this view- 
oint is the address of E. J. Hanley, 
resident of Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
orporation, before the Iron and Steel 
stitute, as printed in U. S. News @ 
‘orld Report for August 10, 1959, 
rging that the public be educated to 
ring pressure on Congress “to do the 
bvious thing * by applying to 
1onopoly unionism the restrictions of 
he anti-trust laws.” 

There is no immediate prospect for 
1e adoption of this expedient, but its 
‘peated public advocacy is a favorite 
veapon of those who desire drastic re- 

ction of organized labor’s strength. 

I am convinced that the proposal to 
ibject unions to the anti-trust laws 
eflects, at best, a naive misconception 
f the nature of the monopoly problem 
m the one hand and of collective bar- 
raining on the other. At worst, I fear, 
t exploits a superficially plausible but 
actually untenable analogy between 
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human labor and the commodities of 
commerce, for the purpose of depriving 
working people of their right to bar- 
gain collectively. 

In either event the proposal raises a 
false issue and beclouds and embitters 
the search for solutions of the labor 
problem. Although Congress has since 
enacted a labor bill which at least 
avoids the extremity of Mr. Hanley’s 
proposal, this provocative proposition 
requires a thorough airing. 

Only if the objectives of our anti- 
trust policy and the nature and pur- 
pose of labor unions are understood 
will the epithet “monopoly unionism” 
fall into its proper place, clearing the 
way for constructive solutions of public 
issues affecting labor. 

Free enterprise competition has al- 
ways been the foundation of American 
economic policy. Underlying this policy 
is the premise that competition is the 
best regulating force in a free economy; 
that monopoly control of a commodity 
in any particular market is undesirable 
because it enables the monopolist to 
raise prices and to profit unjustifiably 
from the needs of consumers. 


In the United States, the Nineteenth 
Century gave rise to an unbridled tend- 
ency toward monopolization and _re- 
strictive practices. Industrial giants ab- 
sorbed enterprise after enterprise into 
even greater and fewer combinations, 
ruthlessly trampling out resistance. 
When the people became aroused by 
this threat to the survival of competi- 
tion, Congress responded by enacting 
the Sherman Act of 1890, which pro- 


scribes monopolization and combina- 
tions in restraint of trade. 


Such was the impetus of the drive 
toward concentration, however, that 
further legislation was found necessary, 
and in 1914 Congress enacted the sup- 
plementing amendments of the Clayton 
Act. Together, these two statutes ex- 
press the fundamental national concern 
that free enterprise competition shall 
be preserved. 


Because some courts had applied the 
Sherman Act to labor unions, Congress 
in the Clayton Act clearly provided 
that “the labor of a human being is 
not a commodity of commerce.” It is 
this straightforward recognition of the 
difference between human labor and 
goods in commerce whose proposed re- 
peal, after half a century, is the subject 
of the present article. 


It may be noted that there are also 
other aspects of industrial activity in 
which, for special reasons, Congress 
had determined that unfettered com- 
petition is not in the public interest. 


Thus, farm cooperatives, which do 
millions of dollars of business annually, 
enjoy anti-trust exemption, and the 
nation’s railroads, truck lines, airlines, 
water carriers, pipelines and communi- 
cations carriers are all exempted from 
the anti-trust laws in exchange for sub- 
mission to the supervision of federal 
regulatory agencies. 

With a few exceptions, however, it is 
an axiom of our system that competi- 
tion must be preserved and _ that 
monopolies, which suppress or destroy 
competition, are contrary to the public 
interest. 


As long as workers have labored in 
factories, they have banded together in 
an effort to obtain better wages and 
working conditions from their employ- 
ers. Individually, the workers were 
helpless to bargain for a wage. Their 
choice was to take what was offered or 
go without. Acting in concert, they 
were better able to bargain because 
they were in a more effective position 
to withhold their labor. For what is 
known as collective bargaining, in its 
nature, implies the right to strike if 
an impasse is reached. 

By the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, the phenomenal growth of large 
corporations had so far diminished the 
bargaining power of individual workers 
that unionization became virtually in- 
dispensable. In 1920 Chief Justice Taft, 
who was never a radical in labor law, 
stated: 

Labor unions “were organized out of 
the necessities of the situation.” 


“A single employee was helpless in 
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dealing with an employer. He was de- 
pendent ordinarily on his daily wage 
for the maintenance of himself and his 
family. If the employer refused to pay 
him the wages that he thought fair, he 
was nevertheless unable to leave the em- 
ploy and to resist arbitrary and unfair 
treatment. Union was essential to give 
laborers opportunity to deal on equality 
with their emplover.” In American 
Steel Foundries versus Tri-City Central 
Trade Council, 257 U.S. 184, 209. 

Since one of the basic purposes of a 
labor union is to eliminate competition 
among the employees in a labor market. 
a literal application of the anti-trust 
laws to labor would require the disso- 
lution of even the smallest union. For 
members of every union agree not to 
compete for jobs by undercutting each 
other’s wages, and every strike or picket 
line seeks to eliminate the employer's 
alternate supply of labor. Thus, if hu- 
man labor were to be equated with a 
commodity of commerce, all unions 
and virtually all the practices they en- 
gage in would become illegal 

Proposals to apply the anti-trust laws 
to labor overlook or i 
contradiction, even when their authors 
disavow any purpose to destroy unions 
or collective bargaining as such. For 
example Mr. Hanley in his speech, as 
printed in U.S. News @ World Re port, 
declares: 


ignore this 


“Of course, labor had always been 
specifically exempted from the anti- 
trust laws—and why not? Labor after 
all, is merely the organization of indi- 
viduals. Individuals, the theory goes 
have to be banded together to give 
some balance of power when dealing 
with businesses having so much influ- 
ence on their destiny. And I don’t be- 


lieve that anyone would argu vill 
that theoretical objectii Emphasis 
supplied. 


Yet this very speech closes with an 
eloquent appeal to induce Congress to 
apply the restrictions of the anti-trust 
laws to what he calls “monopoly un- 
ionism”’! 

The contradictory character of these 
two positions should be self-evident. If 
human labor is to be equated with an 
article of commerce, all unions must 
be dissolved, for they exist for the pur- 
pose of eliminating wage competition 
among workingmen. If, on the othe: 
hand, the distinction between human 
labor and commodities of commerce 
merits continued legislative recognition, 
then all unions, regardless of size, 
strength and effectiveness, should be 
permitted to organize, bargain and re- 
sort to economic sanctions, within the 
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ground rules laid down by Congress in 
the public interest. 

Presumably the object of subjecting 
labor unions to the anti-trust laws 
would be to restore competition to the 
labor market. This means direct compe- 
tition between workers for jobs. But the 
labor market is so different from the 
commodity market that it would be 
folly to apply the same rules to both. 

In the first place, what the worker 
sells is not property; it is a part of his 
physical self. The value of his labor, if 
withheld, can never be recovered. He 
cannot store it or ship it in the mannet 
of goods, but must exercise or lose it. 

Second, in his effort to secure fair 
wages, the individual worker is always 
confronted by a combination. To quote 
Adam Smith in his classic, “The Wealth 
of Nations”: 

“Masters are always and everywhere 
in a sort of tacit. but constant and uni- 
form, combination not to raise the 
wages of labor above their actual 
rate. * * *” 

Third. individual workers are forced 
to compete with each other for wages 
to an extent far exceeding the compe- 
tition of employers for labor. They lack 
either the knowledge or the mobility 
to move their homes and families to 
places where wages are higher. 

It is also misleading to compare la- 
bor unions to business monopolies. 
Unions do not have the control over 
the labor of their members that is en- 
joved by owners of the goods they sell. 
No more than their individual mem- 
bers can unions store or ship that labor. 
Nor are they in a position to make un- 
restricted delivery of it. This imperfect 
control, compared to the control exer- 
cised by sellers over their goods, sharply 
limits the power of unions. They are 
not truly sellers but brokers of labor 
1 perishable, variable and _ relatively 
immobile product. 

Fnally, whether organized or unor- 
eanized, the workers lack financial re- 
serves comparable to those available to 
employers of labor. To treat trade un- 
ions as monopolies and to prohibit their 
activities as restraints of trade would 
thus fly in the face of the industrial 
realities. 

It is hardly surprising that our na- 
tional policy touching labor relations 
has long distinguished between labor 
unions and business monopolies and has 
consistently encouraged employees’ self- 
organization and collective bargaining. 
lhe history of this policy may be briefly 
traced. 

Courts once regarded labor unions as 
criminal conspiracies in resitraint of 
trade. But this repressive view gradu- 


ally gave way to the more realistic 
formulation that unionization was not 
in itself illegal and that concerted ac- 
tivities of workers were permissible ii 
they sought lawful objectives—such as 
higher wages—by lawful means. 

As Justice Stone has put it: 

“A combination of employees neces- 
sarily restrains competition among 
themselves in the sale of their service: 
to the employer; yet such a combina- 
tion was not considered an illegal re- 
straint of trade at common law wher 
the Sherman Act was adopted, eithe: 
because it was not thought to be un- 
reasonable or because it was not deemed 
a ‘restrain of trade’.” (In Apex Hosiery 
Company versus Leader, 1940, 31( 
U.S. 469.) 

Nevertheless, prior to 1914, the 
courts often misused their injunctive 
power and applied the Sherman Act t« 
various types of labor disputes, so that 
when the Clayton Act was considerec 
in 1914, unions succeeded in persuad- 
ing Congress to enact the famous Sec 
tion 6 which states specifically that: 

“The labor of a human being is no! 
a commodity or article of commerce 
Nothing contained in the anti-trus' 
laws shall be construed to forbid thx 
existence and operation of labor * * 
organizations, * * * or to forbid or re- 
strain individual members of such or- 
ganizations from lawfully carrying ou! 
the legitimate objects thereof; nor shal! 
such organizations, or the members 
thereof, be held or construed to be 
illegal combinations or conspiracies it 
restraint of trade, under the anti-trust 
laws.” 

Notwithstanding the clear-cut pro- 
visions of the Clayton Act, the judici- 
ary’s continuing abuse of the injunc- 
tion power finally led to the adoption 
of the Norris-LaGuardia Act in 1932 
This statute was designed to protect 
union activity from government by in- 
junction, and contains an eloquent ap- 
praisal of the need for collective bar- 
gaining which recognizes that * * * 
the individual unorganized worker is 
commonly helpless to exercise actua 
liberty of contract and to protect his 
freedom of labor. * * *” 

In the National Labor Relations Act 
of 1935, Congress reiterated its com- 
mitment to collective bargaining, pro- 
hibiting a number of employer prac- 
tices vis-a-vis employee self-organization 
as “unfair.” Twelve years later, in the 
Taft-Hartley Act of 1947, Congress pro- 
hibited certain unfair labor practices 
on the part of labor unions—such as 
secondary boycotts. The fundamental 
commitment to collective bargaining, 
however, was reenacted without change. 
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remains unchanged under the Labor 
ict of 1959. 

To summarize: Since 1914 it has 
‘en the consensus that a healthy demo- 
ratic society must place its faith in 
lective bargaining for the settlement 
f labor disputes. To this end, the anti- 
onopoly laws have been held inappli- 
ible to unions acting in the interest 
their members. Undesirable practices 

unions have been prohibited, not 

the anti-trust laws, but by the spe- 
al statutes regulating labor relations. 
What are the arguments by which 
roponents of the subjection of labor 
nions to the anti-trust laws would 
istify turning back the clock to the 
ays of open-shop, sweatshop, yellow- 
og-contract labor relations? In sum, 
ley are that: 

>» Government unduly or unfairly 
ivors labor over other segments of 
e economy : 

>» Some unions are “too big”; 

» Some labor personalities and un- 
ns have been guilty of transgressions; 
nd 

» Organized labor is responsible for 
wage-push inflation.” 

The attempt to present labor as a 
nique beneficiary of government as- 
istance is most unpersuasive, since Con- 
ress has exempted several other as- 
ects of industrial activity from the 
mpact of the anti-trust laws. Virtually 
he entire transportation, communica- 
ions and power industries are in this 
ategory. So are farm cooperatives. 
Moreover, the equalization of bar- 
aining power through the guarantee 


of collective bargaining rights hardly 
compares to the heavy subsidies which 
the federal government affords a num- 
ber of industries. Consider the subsi- 
dies to agriculture and the shipping 
industry, and the public supports to 
the oil and other extractive industries 
in the form of percentage depletion al- 
lowance for tax purposes. In contrast, 
the Labor Relations Act merely pro- 
tects individual workers in their right 
to bargain collectively. 

Furthermore, the cry of “bigness” 
sounds strangely from that quarter 
which has contended, in the area of 
anti-trust enforcement, that bigness 
alone does not warrant federal inter- 
ference. In the labor area, the argument 
runs that industry-wide or area-wide or 
pattern collective bargaining somehow 
becomes monopolistic. 

The fact is that collective bargaining 
relationships between local unions and 
employers have taken varying forms in 
response to the special economic prob- 
lems and traditional practices of differ- 
ent trades and industries. Multi-em- 
ployer bargaining has not been the sole 
creation of unions but, rather, a_re- 
sponse by both union and management 
to the exigencies of the situation. 

Moreover, there is no substance in 
the charge that labor viewed as a 
whole exercises too great economic 
power vis-a-vis the employers. Look- 
ing at the total picture, the greater 
strength is still predominantly on the 
side of the employers. Only a minority 
of all wage-earners are organized 
18,500,000 as of 1956, or one out of 


AOPA Speaks Out Against Age 60 Ruling 


Forced retirement of air line pilots 
itomatically at the age of 60, required 

a new Federal Aviation Agency 
culation which becomes effective 
farch 15, is described editorially in 
ie January issue of THe AOPA PiLot 
s an “arbitrary and capricious” action 
nsupported by factual evidence. THE 
iLor is the official magazine of the 
8,000-member Aircraft Owners and 
ilots Association. 

Following is the text of the editorial, 
hich advocates revision of the Federal 
\viation Act to curb such high-handed- 
ess as exemplified in the action against 
lder air line pilots. 

“The FAA has decreed, in an atmo- 
phere of virtual omniscience, that air 
ine pilots are to be grounded auto- 
natically at age 60, effective in March. 
[Thus has Mr. Quesada & Co. added 
me more case history of arbitrariness 
und capriciousness to the FAA’s already 
lismal record. 
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“If the fate of a handful of air line 
pilots seems little cause for concern to 
the average AOPA member, one need 
only to think for a short moment to 
see how serious such arbitrary FAA ac- 
tion really is to all in civil aviation, 
not just to a small minority of older 
men flying the air lines. 

“The public record—which FAA it- 
self quite candidly helps fill—makes it 
abundantly clear that the Government 
has no factual evidence or justification 
for this act. They say so in their public 
announcement, presumably a stroke of 
public relations acumen that’s supposed 
to take the wind out of the sails of any- 
one pointing to this obvious fact in 
amazement. This is precisely what they 
did not long ago when the FAA 
again, arbitrarily and capriciously—or- 
dered important changes in the medical 
requirements governing the vast major- 
ity of all civil pilots. 

“In the case of the airline pilots, the 


four—and many of them are organ- 
ized in unions which cannot begin to 
match the economic power of the em- 
ployers. 

With respect to the transgressions 
against the public interest of which 
organized labor or its protagonists may 
be guilty, the informed consensus _re- 
mains that such matters should be 
made the subject of prohibition in the 
regulatory statute which applies to la- 
bor relations. As the late Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft, a symbol of conservatism, 
declared: 

“You would practically have to 
write an anti-trust law for labor be- 
cause I do not think the Sherman Act 
is really aimed at it.” 

Finally, it is becoming daily more 
evident that inflation is neither as 
great nor as imminent a threat to our 
economy as has been urged in labor- 
baiting quarters. Nor is it to be laid 
at the doors of labor alone. The few 
decades during which labor has en- 
joyed federal protection of its right to 
organize have marked the most unpre- 
cedented material advance of our econ- 
omy. They have seen the successful 
prosecution of a cataclysmic war. They 
have produced ever greater personal 
prosperity for all. 

Free enterprise capitalism, with col- 
lective bargaining, has given Karl 
Marx the lie. It would be fantastic to 
jettison the system under which these 
gains were realized in a misguided at- 
tempt to crack down on labor. 

Reprinted from U. S. News @ World Report. 


Copyright, 1959, United States News Publishing Cor- 
poration, Washington, D. C. 


FAA pronouncement blandly says they 
are taking this step “in the interest of 
safety’—the aeronautical equivalent of 
“we're against sin and for motherhood.” 
Even more unfortunately, there’s an ar- 
ticulate segment of the uninformed 
press that leaps on that bandwagon of 
platitudes, just as if the FAA has, at 
long last and after much effort, taken 
a step that will have sweeping effect 
on the safety record of the airlines. 

“In reality, all this is pure bureau- 
cratic fakery, the very sort of thing 
that makes it imperative that the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act be overhauled as 
quickly as possible, for the good of civil 
aviation. As a matter of fact, 1959— 
the first full year of the FAA’s exist- 
ence—has proved to be the worst air 
line-accident year in history. 

“AOPA supports the Air Line Pilots 
Association in their fight against this 
sort of bureaucracy, because of the 
principle involved. If the FAA can be 
this arbitrary and capricious with air 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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New FAA Rulings: 





: On Airborne 
Radar; Use of 
Alcoholic 


Beverages 


During January, the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency adopted new rules govern- 
ing airborne weather radar equipment 
requirements for airplanes carrying 
passengers and for the consumption 
of alcoholic beverages aboard aircraft. 

In general, the rules provide: 

>» That all large transport airplanes, 
except for the Curtiss C-46, Douglas 
DC-3, the Lockheed L-18 and cargo 
aircraft must be equipped with air- 
borne weather radar and that the ait 
lines must set up a schedule for pro- 
gressively completing installation of the 
weather radar. The regulation also 
contains an air carrier dispatch re- 
quirement to insure that the radar 
equipment will be in a satisfactory 
operating condition when needed. As- 
sociation policy as set forth in the 
policy manual: The Association shall 
exert its best efforts to obtain a fed- 
eral regulation requiring the installa- 
tion of airborne radar on all scheduled 
airline aircraft by the earliest date 
possible. (Board 1958) 

>» That no alcoholic beverages may 
be consumed which are not served by 
the carrier, nor will alcoholic bever- 
ages be served to passengers who ap- 
pear to be intoxicated. In addition the 
rule states that violators may be fined 
up to $1,000 and that airline crew 
members are not required to physically 
restrain a passenger who wishes to con- 
sume drinks that are not served on the 
plane, except when it is deemed neces- 
sary to the safety of the flight. The 
FAA action still allows passengers to 
bring liquor aboard and have it served 
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to them by the air carrier. The carriers 
are free to adopt their own policy in 
this regard. Official Association policy: 
The Association is opposed to the serv- 
ice aboard aircraft of any alcoholic 
beverages and setups, and is also op- 
posed to any other practices which will 
encourage the drinking of alcoholic 
beverages on board aircraft. (Board 
1954) 

In order to give our membership a 
detailed account of the new rulings, 
they have been reprinted in toto be- 
low. 


TITLE 14—AERONAUTICS 
AND SPACE 
CHAPTER I 
FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 
Regulatory Docket No. 65; Regulation 
No. SR-436—Affects Parts 40, 41, 42 


SPECIAL CIVIL AIR 
REGULATION 
Airborne Weather Radar Equipment 
Requirements for Airplanes 
Carrying Passengers 








In a notice of rule making published 
in the Federal Register (24 F.R. 5847) 
and circulated as Draft Release No. 
59-10, dated July 15, 1959, the Federal 
Aviation Agency proposed to amend 
Parts 40, 41, and 42 of the Civil Air 
Regulations to require airborne weath- 
er radar to be installed on all aircraft 
certificated under the transport cate- 
gory rules and carrying passengers. 
Operationally, it was proposed to re- 
quire that such radar equipment be 
in operation for all IFR flights, and for 


night VFR flights when thunderstorm: 
or severe weather conditions were fore 
cast for the flight plan route during 
the time of flight. 

In commenting upon the draft re 
lease, the Air Line Pilots Associatior 
was strongly in favor of the proposa 
and recommended its extension to al 
large aircraft engaged in air transpo1 
tation. 

Comments from representatives o 
the scheduled trunkline carriers rec 
ognized the desirability of having air 
borne weather radar on aircraft bu 
opposed the mandatory requirement o! 
such equipment by regulation. 

Comments from local service air car 
riers, or their representatives, wer 
generally opposed to any requirement 
for radar equipment on airplanes cer 
tificated in the non-transport category 
or for airplanes such as the DC-4 o 
C-46 certificated in the transport cate 
gory, which are the type of airplane 
being used by such air carriers. 

As stated in the draft release, a re- 
cent survey of air carrier aircraft acci 
dents for the calendar years 195! 
through 1958 has indicated the impor 
tance of airborne weather radar as a 
safety measure in preventing aircraft 
accidents during certain severe weath 
er conditions. The value of airborn 
weather radar as an aid to the safety 
of flight is further supported by the 
fact that a considerable number of ai! 
carrier airplanes are presently equippec 
with such radar and provisions havi 
been made for the installation of sucl 
equipment on practically all new trans 
port-type airplanes. It is considerec 
particularly significant that at leas! 
one large air carrier presently has it 
entire fleet of airplanes fully equippec 
with airborne weather radar and dui 
ing a two-year period has not experi 
enced a single passenger or crew injury 
or any appreciable airplane damagi 
due to thunderstorms or hail. More 
over, the air carrier has completed ; 
high percentage of scheduled trips. A 
experience has indicated, radar equip 
ment contributes to greater safety i 
passenger operations, since it facili 
tates the early detection and locatior 
by the pilot of certain areas of severe 
turbulence and enables him to avoi 
such areas or to take such other actior 
as may be necessary in the interest o 
safety. 

In view of the foregoing, the Admin 
istrator has concluded that, in the in 
terest of safety, approved airborn« 
weather radar should be made a re- 
quired item of equipment at the earli 
est practicable date for transport cate 
gory airplanes used in passenger opera- 
tions under the provisions of Parts 40, 
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1, or 42 of the Civil Air Regulations, 
vith the exception of Curtiss-Wright 
'-46 airplanes. The C-46 has been 
pecifically exempted since it was not 
iginally certificated under transport 
ategory rules. The notice of proposed 
ule making did not make this point 
lear. 

The draft release proposed to allow 
x months for the procurement and 
stallation of required radar equip- 
ent. However, in consideration of 
omments received and upon further 
nvestigation, the problems associated 
vith the procurement and installation 

the airborne radar equipment rea- 
onably appear to require a longer pe- 
iod of time for the industry to comply 
vith this regulation. The airlines have 
tated that the installation of the air- 
orne radar equipment requires ap- 
roximately 1,450 hours per airplane 
nd some airplanes may require more 
ime because of necessary modifica- 
ions. Also, the manufacturers may not 
be able to furnish the total number of 
\irborne radar units for all airplanes 
vithin the proposed six-month period. 
[hese problems, together with the 
woblems associated with the schedul- 
ng of airplanes for maintenance and 
verhaul, as well as for the installation 
airborne radar equipment, have 
en considered in establishing the 
ime allowed for the industry to meet 
his regulation. Upon these considera- 
ions the Administrator has determined 
hat except for turbine-powered air- 
lanes, a greater period of time should 
ve allowed for the orderly procurement 
nd installation of required equipment 
n order to avoid imposing any undue 
ardship upon operators of airplanes 
vho are subject to this regulation. Ac- 
ordingly, July 1, 1960, has been estab- 
ished as the date after which ap- 
xoved airborne weather radar will 
ecome required equipment for all 
urbine-powered airplanes used in the 
arriage of passengers under the provi- 
ions of Parts 40, 41, or 42 of the Civil 
\ir Regulations. Since all turbine- 
owered aircraft subject to this regula- 
ion are, with very few exceptions, now 
quipped or are scheduled to be 
quipped with airborne weather radar 
rior to July 1, 1960, it appears that 
his compliance date will provide an 
idequate period of time to procure 
he required equipment and install it 
n those few remaining turbine-pow- 
‘red aircraft. January 1, 1961, has 
een established as the compliance date 
or certain other transport category 
uirplanes specified in section 1(b) and 
ised in passenger operations. Since ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of such air- 
planes used in passenger operations al- 
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ready have radar equipment installed, 
it appears that the January 1, 1961, 
compliance date will provide the oper- 
ators with an adequate period of time 
to procure the required equipment and 
install it in the balance of such air- 
planes. After January 1, 1962, ap- 
proved airborne weather radar will be 
required equipment for the remaining 
airplanes certificated under the trans- 
port category rule, except for Curtiss- 
Wright C-46 airplanes, and used in 
passenger operations under Parts 40, 
41, or 42 of the Civil Air Regulations. 

For the information of the operators, 
a note has been added to section 1(c) 
to indicate some of the transport cate- 
gory airplanes in current use which 
will have to have such equipment by 
January 1, 1962. 

Technical Standard Order C-63, 
adopted by the Arministrator, effective 
December 1, 1959 (24 F.R. 9262), 
contains the minimum performance 
standards for the approval of airborne 
weather radar equipment required by 
this regulation. Under the provisions 
of this Technical Standard Order, air- 
borne weather radar equipment ap- 
proved prior to the effective date of 
that order will also be approved for 
installation under this regulation. 

To provide for the accomplishment 
of an orderly installation of the re- 
quired airborne weather radar equip- 
ment, each operator conducting pas- 
senger operations under the provisions 
of Parts 40, 41, or 42 of the Civil Air 
Regulations is required by section 2 of 
this regulation to establish a schedule 
for the progressive completion of such 
radar installations on its transport 
category airplanes on or before the 
dates specified therein. On or before 


July 1, 1960, a copy of the schedule 
required by paragraph (a) of section 2 
shall be submitted to an authorized 
representative of the Administrator, to- 
gether with a list of any airplanes the 
operator intends to discontinue using 
in the carriage of passengers prior to 
the date on which radar equipment 
must be installed. 

Equipment requirements for dis- 
patch and continuation of flight are 
described in section 3 of this regula- 
tion. Draft Release 59-10 proposed to 
require the radar equipment to be in 
operation for all IFR operations, and 
for night VFR operations when thun- 
derstorms or severe weather conditions 
were forecast for the flight plan route 
during the time of flight. However, in 
the light of comments received, it ap- 
pears that the original proposal would 
be unreasonably restrictive. According- 
ly, the original proposal has been modi- 
fied so as to bring the dispatch rule 
into accord with the capabilities of the 
radar equipment required to be in- 
stalled. Thus, the dispatching rule pre- 
scribed herein provides that no air- 
plane subject to this regulation shall 
be ditspatched under IFR or night 
VFR conditions when current weather 
reports indicate that thunderstorms, or 
other potentially hazardous weather 
conditions detectable by airborne 
weather radar, may reasonably be ex- 
pected to be encountered along the 
route to be flown, unless the approved 
airborne weather radar equipment is in 
a satisfactory operating condition. 
Should such equipment become inop- 
erative en route, the airplane must be 
operated in accordance with the in- 
structions and procedures specified in 
the operations manual for such occur- 
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rence. It should be noted that these 
dispatch and en route rules will apply 
after March 31, 1960, to all transport 
category airplanes subject to this reg- 
ulation that have approved airborne 
weather radar equipment installed 
even though such equipment is not re- 
quired to be installed until a later date. 
It should also be noted that approval 
of the instructions and procedures for 
the continuation of flight, in the event 
the radar equipment becomes inopera- 
tive en route, will be required at such 
time as the particular aircraft is re- 
quired to have approved airborne 
weather radar equipment installed. In 
order to permit adequate time for the 
review of such instructions and pro- 
cedures the operator should submit 
them to the assigned air carrier in- 
spector at least 30 days prior to the 
required approval date. In this regard, 
the Federal Aviation Agency expects 
all air carrier aircraft not equipped 
with airborne weather radar to be op- 
erated strictly in accordance with pro- 
cedures specified in the air carrier’s 
operations manual, when there is a 
possibility of encountering potentially 
hazardous weather conditions. 

Section 4 expressly exempts from 
the provisions of this regulation air- 
planes used for the carriage of passen- 
gers solely within the States of Alaska 
and Hawaii. These operations have 
been excluded because thunderstorms 
and other potentially hazardous mete- 
orological conditions detectable by 
radar rarely occur in those areas. The 
language of section 4 also makes it 
clear that the provisions of this regu- 
lation are not intended to be applicable 
to a transport category airplane during 
the conduct of a bona fide all-cargo. 
training, test, or ferry flight. 

It will be noted that helicopters have 
not been made subject to this regula- 
tion. Upon further consideration of the 
original proposal, the Administrator 
has concluded that the installation of 
radar equipment is not a necessary 
safety requirement for helicopters at 
this time. Finally, attention is directed 
to the fact that large nontransport 
category airplanes presently being used 
in passenger service have been omitted 
from the list of airplanes subject to this 
regulation, as for example, C-46, DC-3 
and L-18 type airplanes. However, the 
Federal Aviation Agency will continue 
to give active consideration to the ne- 
cessity of requiring approved radar 
equipment to be installed on such air- 
planes. 

This special regulation is being pro- 
mulgated in lieu of individual amend- 
ments to Parts 40, 41, and 42 of the 
Civil Air Regulations because such a 
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regulation is considered the most ex- 
pedient method of implementing the 
original proposal. 

Interested persons have been afford- 
ed an opportunity to participate in the 
making of this regulation (24 F.R. 
5847), and due consideration has been 
given to all relevant matter presented. 

In consideration of the foregoing, 
the Administrator of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency hereby makes and_ pro- 
mulgates the following Special Civil 
Air Regulation: 

1. Airborne weather radar equip- 
ment requirement. After the dates 
specified, the following transport cate- 
gory airplanes shall not be used for 
the carriage of passengers under the 
provisions of Parts 40, 41, or 42 of the 
Civil Air Regulations, unless approved 
airborne weather radar equipment is 
installed in such airplanes: 

(a) July 1, 1960, for all turbine- 
powered airplanes certificated under 
the transport category rules. 

b) January 1, 1961, for the air- 
plane types listed below: 

Douglas DC-7 Series, 

Douglas DC-6 Series, and 

Lockheed 1049 and 1649 Series. 

(c) January 1, 1962, for all air- 
planes certificated under the transport 
category rules, except C-46 type air- 
planes. 

Note: Airplanes subject to the provi- 
sions of paragraph (c) of this section 
include, but are not limited to, the 
following types: Boeing 377; Convair 
240, 340, and 440; Lockheed 049 and 
749; Martin 202 and 404; and Douglas 
DC-4. 

2. Schedule for installation of equip- 
ment. 

a) Each operator conducting pas- 
senger operations under the provisions 
of Parts 40, 41, or 42 of the Civil Air 
Regulations with transport category 
airplanes on which airborne weather 
radar is not installed, shall establish a 
schedule for the progressive comple- 
tion of such radar installations, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 
1 of this regulation. The schedule shall 
provide for the completion of all re- 
quired radar installations on or before 
the dates specified in section 1 of this 
regulation, and the completion of at 
least 40 per cent of the required in- 
stallations on or before the following 
dates: 

(1) August 1, 1960, for airplanes 
of the types specified in section 1(b), 
and 

(2) February 1, 1961, for airplanes 
of the type specified in section 1(c). 

(b) On or before July 1, 1960, a 
copy of the schedule required by para- 
graph (a) of this section shall be sub- 


mitted to an authorized representative 
of the Administrator, together with a 
list of any airplanes the operator in- 
tends to discontinue using in the car- 
riage of passengers prior to the date or 
which radar equipment must be in- 
stalled. 

3. Requirements for dispatch and 
continuance of flight. After March 31 
1960, all transport category airplane: 
having approved airborne weather 
radar installed shall be operated in ac- 
cordance with the following rules wher 
used in passenger operations unde 
Parts 40, 41, or 42: 

(a) Dispatch. No airplane shall be 
dispatched (or flight of an airplane 
started under the provisions of Part 
42) under IFR or night VFR condi- 
tions when current weather reports in- 
dicate thunderstorms, or other poten- 
tially hazardous weather conditions 
which can be detected by airborn« 
weather radar, may reasonably be ex- 
pected to be encountered along the 
route to be flown, unless approved air 
borne weather radar equipment is in- 
stalled in the airplane and is in a satis 
factory operating condition. 

(b) En route. In the event the air- 
borne weather radar becomes inopera- 
tive en route, the airplane shall be 
operated in accordance with the in 
structions and procedures specified in 
the operations manual for such occur- 
rence. After the date specified by sec- 
tion 1 of this regulation for the man- 
datory installation of approved airborne 
weather radar on the type of airplan: 
involved, such instructions and proce- 
dures shall meet with the approval o 
an authorized representative of the Ad- 
ministrator. 

4. Exceptions. The provisions 0! 
this regulation shall not apply to those 
airplanes used solely within the States 
of Alaska and Hawaii, or during all- 
cargo, training, test, or ferry flights. 

5. Effective date. Except as other- 
wise specified, this regulation shall be- 
come effective February 15, 1960. 
(Secs. 313(a), 601, 604, 605; 72 Stat 
752, 775, 778; 49 U.S.C. 1354, 1421 
1424, 1425) 

TITLE 14—AERONAUTICS 
AND SPACE 
CHAPTER I 

FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 
(Reg. Doc. No. 226; Amendt. 40-24 
PART 40—SCHEDULED INTER 
STATE AIR CARRIER CERTIFI. 
CATION and OPERATION RULES 

Drinking and Serving of Alcoholic 

Beverages 

A notice of proposed rule making 
was published in the Federal Registe: 
July 3, 1959 (24 F.R. 5424), and cir 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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LONG HE LINE With The Air Line Pilots 


Captain Flew 'Em All— Jennies To Jets 


Captain “Oley” Olson made his first 
ight in a Jenny in 1923. He ended his 
mmmercial flying career in 1959, re- 
ring with a compound total of over 
),825 hours of airborne time. In be- 
veen, he flew 55 different types of air- 
aft including Jet powered Viscounts 
nd Electras. 

He received his first license from 
ie Federation Aeronautic Internation- 
| in 1924. The license is written in six 
inguages signed by Orville Wright. His 
\LPA membership number is 488. 

His first plane was the Jenny, pur- 


chased from the Army Air Corps Sur- 





lus for $400. Oley gained back half 


f his investment in one day by taking 


“AA Lauds Captain's Bravery 

Captain A. T. Flickinger (PAC), 
os Altos, California, has received a 
tter of commendation from the FAA 
x his quick action in recovering his 
lane from an extremely hazardous sit- 
ition without injury to passengers or 
umage to the ship. : 

On his approach to San Francisco 
nternational Airport on October 22, a 
ap retraction on one side caused his 
ircraft to go into a steep left bank. 
Vitnesses said the left wing tip was not 
ver twenty-five feet from the surface. 
ull power and a full deflection of the 
ontrols caused no response in the air- 
raft. Only after a reduction of power 
n the top engine was even partial con- 
rol regained. At this point, suspecting 

flap malfunction, Capt. Flickinger 
alled for the flaps to be bled up slow- 
y. As the flaps started up, more con- 
rol of the aircraft was experienced. 
3y then, the aircraft had made a 180 
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curious onlookers for airplane rides. 


He flew barnstorming tours through 
the Western States until 1927 when he 
sold the Jenny. In the next four years 
he flew for the Aero Corporation, Los 
Angeles Airways, and the Maximum 
Safety Airplane Co. Olson was hired 
by TWA in 1930 and, by 1931, he 
checked out as Captain. He flew the 
night mail from Los Angeles to Albu- 
querque in all kinds of weather. 

“Sometimes it got to be 40° below,” 
he recalled. “And in an open cockpit, 
that’s real cold. Once, my mustache 
froze from my own breath vapor.” 

He left TWA and went to work for 
CAL in 1939, flying the Denver-E]l 
Paso route. In the last 27 years, Oley 
never once missed a flight—auntil 1958 
when he slipped on the ice and injured 
his back. 

Recently, the pilots and company of- 
ficials of CAL held a luncheon for the 
veteran pilot. He was presented with a 
tape recorder, an oil painting of him- 
self and a solid silver cigarette lighter 
set with diamonds. 


As much as these gifts must have 
meant, Oley’s greatest single present 
came in the form of a statement from 
a fellow pilot . . . “Oley is one of the 
old timers who has done so much for 
aviation and helped make it what it is 
today for the rest of us.” 


turn from the direction of approach. 
After the flaps were fully retracted, 
normal control was restored and a suc- 
cessful no flap landing was made. 


In addition to the letter from the 
FAA, Capt. Flickinger has received 
verbal commendations from Captains 
Barnard and Laidley (UAL) who wit- 
nessed the incident. 


Meet NOR's Senior Captain 


Captain Lee Smith, an Iowa farm 
boy who never wanted to do any- 
thing else but fly, is Northwest Orient 
Airlines’ new Senior Captain. He re- 
places Captain Leon “Deke” DeLong, 
who recently retired as the oldest ac- 
tive member of the Air Line Pilots 
Association. He also was the first to 
retire under the pilots’ pension plan. 

Even as a youth, Lee and his identi- 
cal twin brother, Les, were sure of one 
thing: “We never wanted to do any- 
thing but fly. And, they add, “if we 


had it to do over again, we’d do it the 
same way.” 

Their interest in aviation was height- 
ened by the fact that an older brother, 
Chadwick Smith, flew for a commer- 
cial airline until his death following an 
appendectomy in 1931. In 1926, Lee 
and Les sank their life savings into a 
Jenny, and Chad taught them to fly it. 

The Smith brothers were born on a 
farm near Sanborn, Iowa, 50 years 
ago. True to their heritage, they own 
a 360-acre farm near Rosemount, Min- 
nesota. Les and his son, Noel, operate 
the farm. Lee operates a grain elevator 
in Rosemount. 

The tall, lean and keen-eyed Smith 
brothers have been flying for a long 
time, but have no intention of throt- 
tling back. 

“Right now,” they echo, “we’re real- 
ly looking forward to getting a crack 
at those commercial jets!” 


Allen Named Check Pilot 


Captain J. Clyde Allen has been ap- 
pointed Check Pilot for Aloha Airlines. 
A senior pilot, Capt. Allen joined 
the airline as a copilot when it began 
operations in 1946 and was promoted 





to Captain in March, 1950. Captain 
Allen piloted the first of the airlines new 
Jet Prop F-27 aircraft from Hagers- 
town, Maryland, to Houolulu in June 
of this year. 


EAL Pilots Give $22,302 


Eastern Airlines came through with 
flying colors for United Fund in 1959, 
and for the 10th consecutive year won 
the Florida “giving title.” 

Eastern employees contributed a 
total of $124,140—a 17 per cent in- 
crease over last year and top total for 
a Florida firm. Capt. E. Q. Ford 
(EAL) reported that Eastern’s ALPA 
members contributed $22,302 com- 
pared to $20,504, in 1958. 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
culated to the industry as Draft Re- 
lease 59-7 dated July 3, 1959, which 
proposed to amend Part 40 by adding 
a new § 40.371 to prohibit (1) the 
drinking of any alcoholic beverage 
aboard an air carrier aircraft unless 
the beverage has been served by the air 
carrier operating the aircraft, and (2) 
the serving by the air carrier of such 
beverage to any person who is or who 
appears to be intoxicated. 

A large number of comments were 
received from individuals, air carriers, 
and other industry representatives. 
These comments ranged from opposi- 
tion to hearty endorsement of the pro- 
posal, including suggestions that it did 
not go far enough and that all drink- 
ing and serving of alcoholic beverages 
aboard air carrier aircraft should be 
prohibited. Many of the comments 
were motivated by moral, religious, o1 
social consideration, as well as safety. 

The Federal Aviation Agency, when 
it proposed the rule, did so only after 
careful investigation and study. The 
Agency’s responsibility is only for the 
air safety considerations and not for 
the social or moral aspects. The study 
and investigations which preceded the 
notice of proposed rule making were 
largely conducted by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, one of the 
predecessor agencies of the Federal 
Aviation Agency. The result indicated 
that there was no factual information, 
nor any specific occurrences sufficient 
to establish a safety hazard arising 
from the serving of alcoholic beverages 
by the air carrier to passengers aboard 
air carrier aircraft. The instances 
which were revealed tended to show 
that the occasional difficulties experi- 
enced had been caused either by pas- 
sengers who had consumed a consider- 
able quantity of alcoholic beverages 
prior to boarding the plane, or by 
those who drank their own bottles dur- 
ing the course of the flight. This con- 
clusion has been emphasized and veri- 
fied by many of the comments received 
from the air carriers affected. 

In addition to being confined to the 
safety aspects of this problem, the pro- 
posal was designed to regulate only so 
far as was necessary to meet safety 
requirements. It proposed to interfere 
as little as possible with the personal 
freedom of passengers and at the same 
time to prevent abuses that could pos- 
sibly create a hazardous situation. It 
was for this reason that the proposed 
rule did not prohibit the consumption 
of alcoholic beverages, but sought to 
subject it to reasonable control. It is 
a generally accepted fact that flat pro- 
hibition has not proven successful in 
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preventing consumption of alcoholic 
beverages. In this type of situation, it 
might even work adversely, since pas- 
sengers who wish to drink might either 
do so to excess in advance of the flight, 
knowing that thev could not obtain a 
drink aboard an aircraft, or would be 
encouraged to engage in surreptitious 
drinking from their own supply after 
boarding. 

Some of the carriers and individuals 
who commented apparently miscon- 
strued the intent of the proposed regu- 
lation insofar as they interpreted it as 
prohibiting passengers from bringing 
their own liquor aboard an aircraft. 
This was not our intention. The re- 
striction proposed is against the con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages unless 
they are served to the passengers by 
the air carriers. (So construed, this 
would permit persons to bring liquor 
aboard and have it served to them by 
the air carrier, if the air carrier wishes 
to provide such service.) Some of the 
comments received from individuals 
made the point that they were accus- 
tomed to having a drink before a meal, 
or that they required or desired some 
liquor for medicinal reasons or to con- 
tribute to their peace of mind while 
flying. The rule as proposed and adopt- 
ed herein would permit a carrier to 
develop its own policies in this regard 
so that it might accommodate the 
varying needs of its passengers, and at 
the same time prevent any safety 
hazard. 

There was also some misapprehen- 
sion as to the extent of the carrier's 
and its personnel’s responsibility for 
enforcing this regulation. Some appar- 
ently thought that the crew members 
would be required to restrain physi- 
cally a passenger who wished to con- 
sume drinks that were not served to 
him by the carrier, and they foresaw 
difficulties with discharging such a re- 
sponsibility. This regulation would im- 
pose no such responsibility on the flight 
crew members. This regulation, like all 
other regulations adopted by the Agen- 
cy, would be enforced through the 
various enforcement processes of the 
Agency. It is expected of the carriers 
that they would advise their passen- 
gers of the restrictions in such a regu- 
lation and make suitable reports to the 
Agency of any known violations. The 
only time it would be expected that a 
crew member would be required to 
take direct action would be when such 
action is required for the safety of the 
flight. This is no greater burden than 
that now on the crew members to do 
whatever is necessary for the safety of 
the aircraft and the persons aboard it. 


Several comments were made point- 


ing out that the proposed rule prc 

hibited an air carrier from serving a 

alcoholic beverage to any person ~ 
such person “is or appears” to be ir- 
toxicated. It was pointed out that 

person might not appear to be intox - 
cated when, in fact, he or she was, an 

those commenting did not feel that 

was proper to impose responsibility fc 

this type of judgment. With this th: 
Agency agrees and the words “‘is or’ 
will be stricken from the propose | 
regulation, so that the carrier and i's 
personnel may rely on the appearanc: 
of the passenger in determining wheth 
er or not to serve him or her alcohol 

beverages. Two of the carriers pro- 
posed that action on the proposed reg- 
ulation be delayed to permit the air 
carrier industry to develop a code 
which would control the amount and 
time of serving alcoholic beverages 
aboard aircraft. The Agency is strong- 
ly in favor of any such voluntary 
agreements that can be reached among 
the carriers. To the extent that they 
are in effect and complied with, they 
would clearly contribute to decreasing 
any safety hazard arising from the con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages aboard 
air carrier aircraft. On the other hand, 
a code of this kind could not reach the 
principal problem involved—that of 
uncontrolled consumption by a_pas- 
senger of his own liquor supply. There- 
fore, the adoption of a code, while ex- 
tremely helpful, would not meet the 
entire problem. The adoption of this 
regulation will not in any way inhibit 
the industry from adopting their own 
code, and in fact such a move would 
be viewed with favor by this Agency. 

Interested persons have been afford- 
ed an opportunity to participate in the 
making of this regulation and due con- 
sideration has been given to all rele- 
vant matter presented. 

In consideration of the foregoing, 
Part 40 of the Civil Air Regulations 
(14 CFR Part 40) is hereby amended 
by adding a new Section 40.371 to 
read as follows: 

§ 40.371 Drinking and serving c! 
alcoholic beverages. 

(a) No person shall drink any a- 
coholic beverage aboard an air carri¢* 
aircraft unless such beverage has bee 1 
served to him by the air carrier opera’ - 
ing the aircraft. 

(b) No air carrier shall serve an 
alcoholic beverage to any perso 
aboard an air carrier aircraft if suc 
person appears to be intoxicated. 

This amendment shall become effec 
tive on March 10, 1960. 

(Secs. 313(a), 601; 72 Stat. 752, 775 
49 U.S.C. 1354, 1421) Issued in Wash 
ington, D. C., on January 6, 1960. 
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JET-SIZE BAGS—FRANK SOUTH LUGGAGE 


exclusive models 
Ip—EAL—New Compact Size. SMALLER For Jet Operations ANp Repucep Space REQUIREMENTS. Per- 
rect For THe Smatt PLane Owner As Map Ano Computor Case, Etc. Att Bacs Are Top Grain 
CowHwwe~Heavy Construction—Mape By CraFtsMEN From Tue Finest OF MANUFACTURERS. 





Stay-Open Top, Steel Frame Double Flap Top 
—No Zipper Pilot's Favorite 
JET SIZES: JET SIZES: 
tec ree SQM tae $4 gies 
Bik., Tan, Ging. Black and Tan 
REG. SIZE: REG. SIZE: 
ang SQBO EAs $07.85 


Order Yours Today—Supply Limited Now; More In Work. 


Fully guaranteed the best buy you can make, or return to us for full refund if after inspection you 
are not pleased. Write for free cataiogue. Full line of brief cases. 
*All Prices Plus 10 Per Cent Federal Tax—$1.00 Shipping 
FRANK SOUTH 3517 Granada Drive Fort Worth 18, Tex. Phone AT 4-8383 
ALPA MEMBER MAIL ORDER HOUSE 























“ILLINOIS MID-CONTINENT" 
\ brief summary of I.M.C. through January 31, 1960 
—its first two years. 
® Completion of its primary financing and plans to 
expand outside of Illinois. 
® Business written — $82,000,000.00. 
® Total assets — $4,000,000.00. 
® Premium income — $2,180,000.00. 


A. T. SALVESEN POrtsmouth 
Agency, Inc. 7-6838 
ESTATE PLANNING & INSURANCE INVESTMENTS 











CHICAGO MIDWAY AIRPORT 4848 W. 63rd St. 




















IFR HOOD 


~ FOREIGN AUTOMOBILES 


for overseas delivery 
PORSCHE -- MERCEDES BENZ 
eid all other makes . . . Complete service, 
documents, insurance, shipping, etc. 


OPERATORS OF 
AIRLINE EMPLOYEES 
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SKI TOURS 
days all expense Austria ...... $310 d 
days all expense Swiss ....... $325 First in Safety! First in Comfort! 


First in Pilot's Choice 


CAPT. BERT JENSEN (UAL) 
ALPINE SKI TOURS 
19226 Pacific Coast Highway 
Malibu, California” 


for training and maintaining proficiency. 
$15.00 at your Airport or 


FRANCIS AVIATION 
Box 299 U.S.A 








The modern method of simulated instrument flight 


Lansing, Michigan 








HAVE YOU READ... ? 





’ 
AIRMAN’S “THE GEE BEE STORY" 
| Integrated By Charles D. Mandrake 

: A history of Gee Bee Racers, the 

Dispatch well-remembered little "Flying 

Essentials Silos" of the 1930s—and of the 

colorful characters who created, 

Dictionary built and flew them. A dramatic 


chapter from the annals of Ameri- 
can flying, both happy and tragic, 
but always fascinating. 
130 pages, 70 illustrations, 5/2"x8Y2" 
Hardbound -— $4.95 postpaid 
Softbound — 2.95 postpaid 
{Returnable, of course, if you are not satisfied) 
MORGAN, Box 13062-F, Dallas 20, Texas 


of Flight Rules and Regulations 
$7.50 With Looseleaf Binder 


Your complete satisfaction guaranteed 
AIRMAN'S AIDE 
c/o Melvin N. Peterson 
4880 N. Marine Dr., Suite 101 
Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Only (0 more months! 


TO THE 


THIRD 
ANNUAL 


HUTEL SAHARA 


WORLD AIRLINE 


EMPLOYEES 
CHRISTMAS 
PARTY 






‘IT’S SOONER 
THAN YOU THINK 


MAKE PLANS NOW... 


SEE... TOP STAR ENTERTAINMENT 
— HOOVER DAM -— _ DEATH 
VALLEY — MT. CHARLESTON — 
LAKE MEAD 


ENJOY ...GOLF — BOWLING — 
SWIMMING — SUN BATHING — 
WATER SKIING 


THE SPECTACULAR 
HOTEL 


AVORA 


LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 





—— 


For Reservations Contact HERB McDONALD 
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A Digest Of News And Views In Aviatic. 





Association Asks CAB to Reconsider Electra Crash Report 


The Air Line Pilots Association is 
presently in the process of asking the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to reconsider 
and revise portions of their report on 
the AAL Electra crash Feb. 3, 1959, at 
La Guardia Airport, New York. 

C. N. Sayen, ALPA President, said 
the report was “grossly inaccurate in 
a number of respects” and failed to 
properly attribute the cause of the dis- 
aster and assumes factors not estab- 
lished by fact. 

Chicago-based pilots of AAL Council 
No. 39 to which the deceased Captain 
and surviving copilot belonged, have 
authorized the Association to take any 
action necessary to revise the report 
which they say “slandered and wrong- 
ly” accused the crew members. P. At- 
kins, MEC Chairman of AAL, has re- 
quested ALPA to take steps to reopen 
the case on the basis of many factors 
which have been ignored. 

The Association stated that the pilots 
of American Airlines were strongly 
united in protest against what they felt 
was a report that maligned a dead pilot 
and “conveniently wrote the accident 
off the books rather than fulfill the ob- 
jective of accident analysis which is to 
determine cause and prevent repetition 
of similar accidents.” 

In response to the report itself which 
listed contributing factors to be possible 
misinterpretation of the altimeter and 
rate of descent indicator, inattentive- 
ness and an erroneous setting of the 
captain’s altimeter, Sayen said, “‘it is 
highly preposterous, that three crew 
members with a total of 48 years’ ex- 
perience and 47,027 flying hours among 
them could all simultaneously misread 
a basic flight instrument, not once, but 
several times.” 

The ALPA charged that the conclu- 
sions reached by the Board were in 
direct contrast to the testimony of the 
copilot, who said the aircraft was at an 
indicated 900 feet over the La Guardia 
range station and that the crash oc- 
curred shortly after he had called out 
600 feet indicated altitude, and the 
substantiating testimony of the flight 
engineer, who said the impact occurred 
when the altimeter was reading 500 
feet. 

“While rejecting the crew’s testimony 
as to altitude readings,” Sayen added, 
“the Board relied on testimony of an 
eye witness on the ground, which they 
themselves admit was probably inac- 
curate, to determine the plane’s altitude 
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from which they made their assump- 
tions.” 

It was also pointed out that the 
Board’s report admitted sufficient dam- 
age had occurred to the altimeter by 
shock and salt water corrosion to pre- 
clude running certain tests and conse- 
quently malfunction was equally as 
valid an assumption as the assumption 
that the pilots misread or were inat- 
tentive to their instruments. 

Oscar Bakke, CAB Director of Safe- 
ty, testifying before the Aviation Sub- 
Committee of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee stated 
“the La Guardia accident would prob- 
ably not have occurred had there been 
high intensity approach lights to the 
runway.” The Association concurred 
with the reported statement of Bakke 
and in addition concluded that the ac- 
cident was the result of marginal 
weather conditions and inadequate ap- 
proach and landing aids, which were 
possibly coupled with some mechanical 
or instrument malfunctioning resulting 
in an inaccurate altitude indication, all 
of which compounded to cause the 
crash. 

Congressional Aviation Hearings 
were initiated in Washington by the 
Aviation Subcommittee of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, Jan. 11. 

Main agenda items listed were prob- 
lems in air safety and the provisions of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958. A 
number of other subjects will also be 
studied, including air traffic control, 
military participation in the FAA, Pilot 
qualification and certification, the 1959 
Aviation Safety Record and airspace 
management. 

Initial witnesses who testified before 
the committee included FAA Adminis- 
trator, E. W. Quesada; Oscar Bakke, 
CAB Safety Director; and C. N. Sayen, 
President of the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation. 

Sen. A. S. (Mike) Monroney (D- 
Okla.) , Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Aviation, said the hearings are im- 
perative in view of the fact that the 
accident record was “one of the wors: 
in recent years and it is necessary that 
every effort be made to determine what 
steps can be taken to prevent their 
recurrence.’ 

Oscar Bakke, testifying on the open- 
ing day, commented that the Feb. 3, 
1959, crash of an American Airlines 


Electra in New York’s East River 





which claimed 73 lives, would probab 
not have occurred had the back cour > 
to runway 22 been equipped with his 
intensity approach lights. Bakke’s test - 
many also brought out that copilo s 
are not required by law to be tyy = 
rated on the aircraft they fly. Commi - 
tee members called for an immedia 
and adequate solution to these prol 
lems. 





Ozark Starts Jet-Prop Runs 


Ozark Air Lines initiated their Fair- 
child F-27 jet-prop service in January. 
Seven flights a day by F-27’s are tenta- 
tively scheduled for Peoria. They re- 
place DC-3 service, keeping total serv- 
ice to 25 flights daily. The schedule 
calls for three flights through Peoria 
from Chicago and three others to Chi- 
cago. The seventh flight is through 
Peoria to Minneapolis. 


ATA Cites Jet Figures 


According to the Air Transport As- 
sociation, almost 300 turbine-powered 
transport aircraft are now being oper- 
ated by US. airlines. Of this total, 6% 
are pure jets and 214 are turbo-props 
By 1962, there will be approximately 
232 new pure jets and 81 turbo props 
added into service. By 1963, foreign ain 
lines, excluding U.S. carriers) expect to 
have a fleet of 259 pure jets and 486 
turbo props. 


HAL Sets '59 Record 


Hawaiian Airlines experienced thei 
greatest passenger and freight gain 1 
company history in 1959. The airlin 
carried more than the total civilia: 
population of Hawaii during that pe 
iod. A total of 514,771 passengers wer 
carried, while more than 21 millio 
pounds of air cargo was flown betwee 
the islands to set a new air freigl 
record. 


New Lighting System 

A new lighting system which claim 
to make jet aircraft visable approxi 
mately 60 per cent further away tha 
planes with ordinary lights is being in 
stalled on UAL’s DC-8’s. The systen 
surrounds the aircraft with high inten 


sity light. 
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Association Files Suit Against FAA Age 60 Ruling 


Suit was filed January 21, by the 
ALPA in U. S. District Court, South- 
ein district of New York, questioning 
the legality of the Federal Aviation 
Azency’s rule requiring completely 
jialified air line pilots be required to 
se air line flying at age 60 solely 
cause of age. The Association has re- 
ested a preliminary injunction. 

Legal action is being taken on behalf 

ALPA members who will be affected 

the implementation of the ruling, 
March 15 which states no individual, 

e 60, shall pilot any aircraft engaged 

air Carrier operations. 

Suit requests court (1) stay FAA 
1om implementing rule, pending re- 
ew by court to determine legality of 
le Agency’s action, (2) review actions 

FAA which ALPA contends are: 
\constitutional and not within author- 

of Administrator under FAA Act 
of 1958. 

The Association stated, relative to 
he filing of the suit that the (1) rule 
vas adopted without hearings or evi- 
lence of need, (2) that competency 
and health are the only valid criteria 
or pilot licensing, (3) safety is not in- 
olved, and that the Administrator’s 
action is a deprivation of personal 
operty rights in an arbitrary manner, 
hich exceeds his authority. 

By law, limitation may be placed on 
a pilot’s license only by individual hear- 
¢ and FAA has taken action without 
‘aring, or evidentiary public hearings 
‘spite requests by ALPA for such pro- 
dures. 

Specifically, ALPA petitioned the 
urt: 
>» Forbid the Administrator from 
icing into effect, March 15, or on 
y other date order or regulation con- 
rning establishment of compulsory 
irement age for pilots. 

» Forbid Administrator from com- 

lling or in any manner requiring any 
carrier to cease to utilize any pilot 
the basis of the age of said pilot. 


NOTICE! 


The Antique Airplane Association 
ll hold its first Annual Banquet and 
ance at the Edison Hotel, New York, 
. Y., on Feb. 27. Films of the 1959 
r races and air shows will be shown 
id a “Miss Antique” will be crowned 
(jueen for 1960 and will receive the 
‘facKey Airlines trophy. Bill Post, 
(iairman of the AAA, urges that 
iembers mail their reservations to him 

yt later than Feb. 15. The address: 
atique Airplane Assn., 49 Sherbrooke 
oad, Trenton 8, New Jersey. 
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» Forbid the Administrator from. 


advising, counseling, approving, encour- 
aging, condoning or in any way sanc- 
tioning discrimination against or dis- 
charge of any pilot in the employ of 
any air carrier on the basis of the age 
of said pilot. 


Senator A. S. (Mike) Monroney 
(D-Okla.), Chairman of the Senate 
Commerce Aviation Sub-Committee, 
has introduced legislation aimed at ex- 
panding the national cargo airlift ca- 
pacity by authorizing the CAB to guar- 
antee loans for the purchase of aircraft. 

Under the proposal, a single air line 
would be eligible to obtain government 
guarantee on loans up to $75 million 


for cargo planes. Ten million would be 
TUTE LLL LLL) OMSL LLL Lo oe 


(Continued from Page 29) 

line pilots, and get away with it, then 
anyone and everyone in civil aviation is 
fair game, for whatever fancied notion 
happens to cross the minds of some 
FAA officials. Pilots with blue eyes are 
in danger, as are pilots with runny 
noses, fallen arches, pot bellies, or those 
who voted the wrong political ticket. 

“While this is AOPA’s basic reason 
for joining with ALPA, the facts in this 
particular case also are of interest, be- 
cause we had to check them to make 
sure that the FAA was being as high- 
handed as we suspected. We did our 
checking quickly and easily on the 
phone. First, we had the FAA’s own 
word for it that they don’t have sup- 
porting evidence to substantiate their 
case. Then we checked with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, which keeps de- 
tailed and elaborate records on all air 
line accidents. Their records indicate 
that, between 1951 and 1958 they have 
analyzed 132 air line accidents in 
which the pilots were found to be a 
causal factor. Three accidents in these 
seven years involved pilots in the 50- 
59 age group. But not one of these was 
attributable to physical incapacitation. 

“So we checked in other public-car- 
rier fields. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which has jurisdiction 
over all interstate operations of rail- 
roads, commercial buses and trucks, has 
no maximum age limit, and they only 
require a physical exam every three 
years (air line pilots must take them 
every six months). Some bus and truck- 
ing companies have more stringent 
rules of their own (such an annual 
physical), but the Government does 
not. The U. S. Maritime Commission 
told AOPA they not only don’t have 


HOVDULULEOUEGUONALNEU OEY LEA TEA AON MAGEE ee HUTA 


> For a judgment of the court de- 
claring the age 60 regulation to be null, 
void, and of no effect as an illegal 
deprivation of the plaintiff's rights 
without due process of law, as unau- 
thorized by law and as an arbitrary, 
unreasonable and abusive exercise of 
such authority and discretion as the 
Administrator may possess. 


“Monroney Introduces Cargo Airlift Bill 


available for the purchase of “special- 
ized components of a cargo airlift sys- 
tem “for an air line. The loan, not to 
exceed 75 per cent of the purchase 
price of the airplane, would have to be 
repaid in 10 years. 

The measure, a joint effort of the 
Senate Aviation Sub-Committee and 
the Executive Department, is designed 
to implement a comprehensive program 


(Continued on Page 38) 





such a maximum age limit, but they 
recently found in a survey that fully 
34 per cent of all deck officers, engi- 
neers and radio officers certificated by 
the Government are over 50 years of 
age. Our informant knew of one engi- 
neer still active on a public-carring ves- 
sel who’s 79. Ship captains themselves 
are very likely to be in their 60’s. Even 
so, all the Government requires is that 
they renew their masters’ certificates 
every five years—the physical require- 
ment, incidentally, being confined to a 
test for color vision. The bus companies 
themselves use quite a number of driv- 
ers in the 50-60 bracket, and keep right 
on using them so long as they meet the 
requirements. Most bus drivers retire 
voluntarily because of attractive com- 
pany pension plans. The same is true 
of the railroads. 

“It can hardly be said that locomo- 
tive engineers, bus drivers and steam- 
ship captains do not have the same re- 
sponsibilities as the air line pilot, Ob- 
viously, they do—and with much great- 
er numbers of the traveling public than 
the airlines will carry for many years 
to come. 

“AOPA learned this with a few brief 
phone calls. The FAA could at least 
have done that, had they been con- 
cerned with acting like public servants. 
Instead, they have once again acted 
without regard for the consequences of 
their caprice. This latest evidence of 
their callous indifference to their re- 
sponsibilities to foster and promote 
civil aviation has served to bring to- 
gether all the usually diverse elements 
of civil aviation behind one goal: put 
a stop to this high-handedness, fix the 
Federal Aviation Act to assure that the 
Federal Aviation Autocracy assumes 
the role originally intended for it.” 
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Attention, Flight Personnel! 


be an 
absentee 
businessman 


.»- open a Philco-Bendix 
self-service laundry store 


Many airline pilots, co-pilots, 
engineers and stewards are going 
into the self-service coin-operated 
laundry business. These new 
stores are made to order for 
absentee ownership and are hard 
to beat for fast returns on a 

small capital investment. 


Here are some of the facts: A coin- 
operated laundry needs no 
attendant. Customers simply come 
into the store, wash and dry their 
clothes in metered machines and 
leave. Only a few hours a week are 
required to empty coin boxes and 
supervise efficient operation. 

Coin stores are outstandingly successful 
because they offer customers up to 
a 65% saving over attended-type 
wash-and-dry service. They are 
convenient for busy people because 
they remain open 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. There are no 
credit problems — it’s strictly a 
cash business. 


Act now! Send coupon below for 
complete data on business locations 
in your area and valuable help in 
all phases of planning, financing 
and promoting a coin-operated 
laundry store that will work for 
you round the calendar. 





| COMMERCIAL 
LAUNDRY 
SALES 


PHILCO 2 
BENDIX 






Philco-Bendix Commercial Laundry Equipment 
is brought to you by Philco Corporation 
e®eeeeeeeeveeeeeee 











rs PHILCO CORPORATION r 
« Commercial Laundry Adv. Dept. AP-7 e 
¢  Tiega and C Streets, Philadelphia 34, Pa. ° 
+ Please send me information on Philco- . 
e Bendix Commercial Washers...also the ° 
2 name of my local distributor. 
; Name — 
- oS = « 
2 City __Zone___ State 
eeseeeeevevoevee eo eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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(Continued from Page 37) 
to develop and encourage the civil car- 
riers to procure modern cargo aircraft 
to provide the capacity required to per- 
form the air logistics function in time 
of peace and permit its expansion in 
time of emergency. 

Monroney said he hopes the Depart- 
ment of Defense recommendations for 
a full modernization of MATS strategic 
transport fleet will reach Congress this 
session. In the meantime, he said, Con- 
gress can “take the most significant and 
most immediate action” by enacting 
the guarantee loan bill. 

The Bill directs government depart- 
ments and agencies to make an imme- 


diate and orderly transfer of increasir z 
quantities of routine government spo: - 
sored air cargo traffic to the certifie j 
air carriers. 

Monroney disclosed that discussio: 5 
between military and civilian agenci: 5 
looking toward mutually acceptable d: - 
sign characteristics are well advance 
“I'm also happy to report that it is the 
consensus among those most competer t 
in this field that the development of 
workhorse aircraft meeting both tl 
needs of commercial and military avi: 
tion is now perfectly feasible.” 

The FAA is beginning to receive re- 
plies to their poll of the aviation indus- 
try regarding the development of 
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rkhorse plane. The consensus: Ex- 
me interest in the development of 
h an aircraft. Potential with efficient 
planes, designed from the drawing 
ard to accommodate cargo and i 
porating turbine engines with eco- 
mical performance characteristics, 
ild help the freighter have present 
erating costs and user rates. 
Monroney, in his capacity as chair- 
in of the Aviation Sub-committee of 
» Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
‘rce Committee, is presently engaged 
Aviation Safety hearings now being 
ld in Washington. 


FRYE’S FAMOUS BOOTS 


Fine quality 









A real treat 
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associates 
Teterboro Airport 
Teterboro 5, New Jersey 











READ "SOARING" MAGAZINE 
Published Monthly 


— PILOTS — 
WELCOME TO CHICAGO 
LET US HELP YOU FIND A HOME 
18 Offices in Chicago and Suburbs 

Call Frank A. Llewellyn 
BAIRD & WARNER 
Real Estate — Since 1855 
Glen Ellyn 1855 © COlumbus 1-1686 
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UNIFORMS 


First-class custom tailoring. Fast service 
to anywhere in the country — usually 
within three weeks. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE UNIFORM SHOP 
(Under new management) 
92-22 Astoria Blvd. 
Jackson Heights 69, L.I., N.Y. 
Tel. De 5-3897 
































PILO” 








Feather-light, yet durable. You will like their 
superb styling and wonderful flexibility. 

inch JET wellinaton, $16.95. 7 inch strap and 
buckle jodhpur, $18.95. Fine BLACK or BROWN 
altskin, tully tined, leather soles, rubber heels. 


Men's sizes 6-12, ABCDE, from stock. Other sizes 
$3.00 more. 


5-16, AAA-EEEE, made to order, 
ORDER NOW. See below. 


BATES OXFORDS 
. AND CHUKKAS 
Splendid Values 
NOW BY MAIL 
Postpaid 


Nationally famous for durability and comfort. 
Oxford, $13.95. Ankle-high Chukka, $15.95. 
Choice plump weight smooth BLACK leather 
ippers, neat medium toes, sturdy single leather 
oles, Men's sizes 6-13, BCDE. Also A and EEE 
oxfords. Satisfaction and fit guaranteed. 
ORDER NOW. Enclose check or money order... 
or stop in between flights and get them. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 














T2DD'S Dept. 2-AP, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 








Glo-Pen—A novel specialty for 
yourself or that Number One 
person in your life, who should 
have the best. The finest of ball 
point pens. Beautiful gold anod- 
ized finish. Name and rank en- 
graved free. Gift packaged, 
$4.95, postpaid. Includes battery 
and bulb. Money back guarantee. 


Proud Products, 
Box 9701, Norfolk 5, Va. 

















FITZGERALD’S FLIGHT RECORD 


ae) POCKET SIZE 
| 3%” Wide X 5'4" Long X 4” Thick 
Fits Into Your Shirt Pocket 
* 
Designed By An Air Line 
Captain 
. 
© Meets all the requirements for 
© logging pilot flight time as re- 
quired by Civil Air Regulations. 
a 


GENUINE FABRICATED BLACK LEATHER COVER WITH “FLIGHT 
RECORD” STAMPED ON FRONT IN GOLD CONTAINS: 

1. Removable Flight Record Book for complete flight time records, ex- 
penses, etc. (Fill up one Flight Record Book, remove it from cover, file 
it away and slide another Flight Record Book Refill into the cover.) 

2. Removable Flight Note Book for mileages, cour etc. (Remove it 

Som ainiy aah aiiie-autier Uasle Heke Oak RD tne So ane 
Gny time you wont to.) 

Removable Flight Memo Calendar to mork days off, trips, etc. for one 
full yeor. (Remove it from cover and slide a new Flight Memo Calen- 
dar into the cover every yeor. New colendors will be available every 









» 





yeor.) 
DESIGNED 1O BE STARTED ANYTIME — ORDER YOURS TODAY! 
Complete For Only 
$400 
We Pay All Postage — Seotistaction Guoronteed or Money Bock. 
Flight File (ideal for filing Flight Record Book Refills) $1.00 
Flight Record Book Refills 4 for $1.00 
Flight Note Book Refills _4 for $1.00 
Flight Memo Calendars (Mention Yeor Desired) 25 





FITZGERALD Fy AIDS 


815 COUNTRYSIDE DR 
WHEATON, ILLINOIS 














HAVE YOU PLANNED YOUR ESTATE? 


Co-ordinated ALL Your Assets? 


Have a Current Will? 


The facilities of our office and of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are available to help you leave a Planned Estate. 


SERVING AIR LINE PILOTS SINCE 1937 





‘\ SCHIPPLOCK Gp SALvE SENS 





ESTATE PLANNING & GENERAL INSURANCE 
CHICAGO MIDWAY AIRPORT 


POrtsmouth 7-6838 


4848 W. 63rd St., Chicago 38, Ill. 











Covers all aspects of motorless flight. Send 25c ” Ma 
for your feet postage for sample copy plus new illustrated book- Prop J roe 
_ NOW BY MAIL let, ‘Soaring in America'’, and Lge ge on 4 A. Werner - Egerer 
i hool ilp! it A - ~ " " . 
Postpaid ae clubs, schools, sailplanes, kits, mem _ SOO DOOD 
SOARING SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
Box 66071-E Los Angeles 66, California OVERSEAS grid-mercator-polar NAVIGATION by 


simplified celestial, loran, Doppler, pressure-pattern 
techniques. Complete practical course in new, fast 
procedures includes theory and fundamentals lead- 
ing to FAA certificate. Developed and taught over 


ten years, 


now available by correspondence at 


reasonable cost. Individual instruction, limited en- 


rollment. 
M 


State background and hours. — Doug 
. 72 Vendola Dr., San Rafael, California. 











AIRMAN iii; 


Dual purpose 23 jewel wrist oe 
with simultaneous measurement of 
- Greenwich Mean Time and local 
time. Designed for aircraft pilots 
and navigators, this fully guaranteed 
anti-magnetic 24 hour watch of 
highest precision is automatically 
selfwinding. Heavy stainless steel, 
rustproof case featuring highly 
legible luminous figures and hands. 
Sweep second hand can be set 
accurately to tone signal. 


$96.80 to ALPA members 
$121.00 to non members 
(Prices postpaid and include Federal Excise Tax) 
OTHER FEATURES — Unbreakable main spring 
Shockproof - Incabloc - Waterproof - Automatic calendar 
Swiss movement- One year guarantee 








Mail to Exclusive U.S. Distributor: 
Precision Imports 2116 F Street, N. W., 
Washington 7, D.C. 


I am enclosing $ 
(no CODs) 


Send to: 
Address 
City. Zone State 


in check or money order. 
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$25,000.00 


(CASH, TAX FREE) 


Airline Pilot Occupational 
Disability Insurance * 


Non-Cancellable To Age 60 


(A group plan only—Premiums are paid by Payroll 















Deduction—Ask your ALPA chairman to contact us.) 





* This insurance will pay a pilot $25,000. cash, tax free, 
if he is permanently prevented from flying for his air- 


line for physical reasons. 





* If you have been employed more than 2 years, you 
may join by taking our physical examination from 


your company medical department or FAA examiner. 


* Remember, if you decided not to join when first 


eligible, you must apply before age 36. 


An additional $25,000. coverage is available to supplement the policy above. 


